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SALUTATORY. 


Seventy-one years ago the publication of The Olden 
Time was begun in Pittsburgh. It was a monthly magazine 
edited by Neville B. Craig, in his day the best known author- 
ity in the country on the early West. The mission of the 
magazine was to preserve documents and other authentic 
information relating to the early exploration, and to the 
settlement and improvement, of the country at the head of 
the Ohio River. Much material of historical value which 
otherwise would have been lost, is preserved within the cov- 
ers of this old periodical. At the end of two years it was 
discontinued for lack of material support. In his valedictory 
the editor bewailed the death of his magazine, but rejoiced at 
what had been accomplished. He stated that the publication 
was undertaken as the substitute for an historical society, 
the establishment of which had been attempted at various 
times before the birth of The Olden Time. But the seed that 
was then sown did not fall on stony places. An era of his- 
torical investigation commenced. Men began collecting books 
and papers relating to early Pennsylvania history. Musty 
garrets and dusty book shelves yielded up their treasures at 
the beck of the collectors. Historical societies were organ- 
ized, and finally the growing sentiment brought into life the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, which it is 
hoped will be a permanent factor in the promotion of Pitts- 
burgh’s culture. 








THE WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 
is published quarterly by the Historical Society of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Bigelow Boulevard and Parkman Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Subscription price, $1.00 per Annum to members of the Society ‘when 
paid in advance with regular annual dues; to all others, $1.50 per 
Annum. 
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It is true, the society entertains views somewhat dif- 
ferent from those held by the editor of The Olden Time, It 
does not believe that the society could be a substitute for a 
periodical like The Olden Time, nor that this magazine could 
take the place of the society, but holds that the one must be 
the complement of the other. The society must supply the 
capital and the energy necessary to the conduct of the maga- 
zine, while the magazine is the instrument for the publica- 
tion of the materials collected by the society. 

For a number of years the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania realized that it would be advantageous to 
conduct a magazine, but did not feel able to undertake the 
work. It is now prepared to answer the call, and the result 
is its entry into the list of publishers. It is hoped that the 
magazine will be a valuable instrument in the preservation, 
discussion, and dissemination of matters of local history, 
biography and belles letters. 

It is intended whenever possible to publish original let- 
ters, journals, records and other memoranda. Articles deal- 
ing with modern as well as the older phases of the history 
and development of what in early days was known as the 
Western country, will appear from time to time. Occasion- 
ally excerpts from publications not ordinarily accessiile to 
the general reader, will be printed. The department of 
“Notes and Queries,” begun in this number, is to be contin- 
ued as a feature of the magazine. The editors hope for the 
assistance and co-operation of every member of the Histori- 
cal Society of Western Pennsylvania, as well as of those 
readers whose names do not appear on its roles. 


























Rev. John Taylor and His Commonplace Book. 


REV. JOHN TAYLOR 


The First Rector of Trinity Episcopal Church of 
Pittsburgh and His Commonplace Book. 
By Charles W. Dahlinger. 


Although Trinity Episcopal Church of Pittsburgh was 
not incorporated until 1805, there was an Episcopal church 
in the village a number of years prior to that time. It is 
probable that such a church was in existence as early as 
September 24, 1787, that being the date of the deed by which 
John Penn, Jr., and John Penn, conveyed the land on Sixth 
Avenue on which the present Trinity Episcopal Church 
stands, to John Gibson, John Ormsby, Devereux Smith and 
Dr. Nathaniel Bedford, Trustees “of the congregation of the 
Episcopalian Church, commonly called the Church of Eng- 
land.” It is unlikely that this conveyance, dated on the same 
day as the deed to the Presbyterian congregation, for lots on 
Woods Street adjoining those conveyed for the use of the 
Episcopalians would have been made, had there not been an 
Episcopal church organization in Pittsburgh at the time. 

The earliest Episcopal services in Pittsburgh of which 
there is any authentic account were conducted by the Rev. 
Francis Reno, a pioneer Episcopal clergyman. It is related 
that in 1794 he officiated alternately at Pittsburgh, and 
Chartiers, a few miles from this place. But the minister 
who is recognized as the first rector of Trinity Church, and 
of the congregation of which it was the immediate succes- 
sor, was the Rev. John Taylor. Much of the early informa- 
tion in regard to this church to be found in the local his- 
tories, so far as it relates to Mr. Taylor, seems to be based 
on the memorial sermon delivered on October 3, 1869, by 
the Rev. John Scarborough then rector of Trinity Church, 
on the occasion of the last service in the old church which 
stood on the site of the present structure. (1) In this ser- 
mon Dr. Scarborough stated that in 1797 a handful of 
churchmen resident in Pittsburgh invited the Rev. John 








(1) Rev. John Scarborough: The Sermon preached at the Farewell 
Service in Old Trinity Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
October 3, 1869, Pittsburgh, 1869. 
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Taylor to officiate as their pastor, and intimates that the 
church organization dates from that year, and that Mr. 
Taylor then began his ministrations in Pittsburgh. 


Through the kindness of Mr. Lewis Irwin of this city, 
a great grandson of Mr. Taylor, the writer has been per- 
mitted to examine and study the little Commonplace Book 
kept by Mr. Taylor for forty-five years. The book contains 
a skeleton account of his activities from 1788 until the lat- 
ter part of 1833. The Rev. John Taylor was born in County 
Armagh, Ireland, in 1754, and was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. It is not known when he came to America. He 
was originally a member of the Presbyterian church and in 
the United States became a convert to Episcopalianism. In 
the little manuscript prayer book left by him, and also owned 
by Mr. Irwin, are entries showing that he taught school in 
various places in Pennsylvania before being ordained a min- 
ister of the Gospel. On May 27, 1790, he commenced “in the 
College as tutor.” There is nothing to indicate either the 
name or location of this college. On “September 25,” presum- 
ably also in 1790, he began teaching school at “the meeting 
house of Dry Run” in Allen Township, Northampton Coun- 
ty. On May 2, 1791, he commenced teaching at Easton. It 
is known that he married Susanna Woodruff, the widow of 
William Huston, a Revolutionary officer, who, after the de- 
claration of peace served in the regular army of the United 
States. He was ordained a deacon on October 12, 1794, in 
Philadelphia by Bishop White. 


Mr. Taylor probably went West in the early spring of 
1797. At this time he resided at Bald Eagle, now Minesville, 
in Center County. The entries in the Commonplace Book are 
not always made consecutively, and it is necessary to read 
the entire volume in order to obtain a comprehensive view 
of his career. The earliest entries which have any bearing 
on his life in the West are those referring to the vendue 
which he heid on October 26, 1796. This sale perhaps took 
place at his former home in anticipation of his removal to 
Western Pennsylvania. Most of the articles sold were house- 
hold effects, the others being light farming implements such 
as might be used in the cultivation of a small plot of ground. 
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Rev. John Taylor and His Commonplace Book. 





The Commonplace Book reveals the fact that the first 
few years spent by Mr. Taylor in the West, were not passed 
in Pittsburgh, but in Washington County, in this State, 
in the vicinity of the headwaters of King’s Creek in that 
part of Hanover Township which was incorporated with 
Beaver County on its erection in 1800. That he resided in 
this township is substantiated by the fact that in the 
list of subscribers to the church and school which he estab- 
lished there, were Samuel Swearingen and his son, Thomas 
Swearingen, William Langfitt, James Whitehill, David Kerr, 
Obadiah Applegate, Robert Doak, James Ferrell, Robert 
Kennedy, James Reed and Captain David Patton. These 
men all dwelt in the neighborhood of King’s Creek, Indian 
Creek, or Mill Creek, and their names appear in the list of 
taxables in Hanover Township, Beaver County, for the year 
1802. (1) Samuel Swearingen was the great grandfather of 
Judge Joseph M. Swearingen of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Allegheny County, and William Langfitt was the grand- 
father of Dr. William J. Langfitt, and former State Senator 
Joseph A. Langfitt, both of Pittsburgh. Other subscribers 
living in Hanover Township were William Huston, Thomas 
Ferrell, James Gifford and Mrs. Moore. Benoni Dawson, and 
Thomas Dawson, his son, resided near the Ohio River in 
Second Moon Township, Allegheny County: Their names 
are entered among the taxables in that township for 1802, 
when it had become part of Beaver County. (2) Benoni 
Dawson was a pioneer settler, and the founder of George- 
town, and an early communicant of St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Church of that place. Anthony Wilcoxon and John 
Wilcoxon lived across the State line in Brooke County, 
Virginia, and in 1800 the former was a member of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, situated about ten miles northeast of 
Charleston, now Wellsburgh, of which Dr. Joseph Doddridge, 
the author of the famous Notes on the Settlement and In- 
dian Wars, was rector. If additional evidence was needed 
to prove that at this time Mr. Taylor was a resident of Han- 








(1) Rev. Joseph H. Bausman, A. M.: History of Beaver County, 
Pennsylvania—New York, 1904. Vol. II, p. 1215. 
(2) Ibid. p. 1217. 
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over Township, it is supplied by the fact that wheat was de- 
livered for him by Samuel Swearingen at Brooke’s Mill. 
This mill was located on King’s Creek and was the most con- 
venient mill to the settlements on King’s Creek, Indian 
Creek and the headwaters of Mill Creek. 

It is probable that both the church and the school were 
in the log building erected by the Presbyterians of the neigh- 
borhood of King’s Creek, about three miles northwest of 
the present village of Florence in Washington County. It 
was known as the King’s Creek Presbyterian Church. This 
church was either the oldest or the next oldest congregation 
in that part of Washington County and in what is now Beav- 
er County. The honor was claimed by both King’s Creek 
Church, and by the Mill Creek Presbyterian Church, located 
on a branch of Mill Creek in the present county of Beaver, 
about eight miles north of King’s Creek. The earliest infor- 
mation in regard to these churches is found in the minutes of 
the Redstone Presbytery. The minutes show that Mill Creek 
Church asked for a supply on April 20, 1785, and King’s 
Creek Church for one on October 19, 1785. The dates, 
however, are not conclusive of the organization of the two 
congregations. 

At the time Mr. Taylor came to Washington County, 
the air of newness which had pervaded the district was dis- 
appearing. The Indian wars were at an end; the land titles 
obtained under the “Corn law” of Virginia, which State had 
formerly claimed this territory, or by virtue of the “Toma- 
hawk rights” of Pennsylvania, were being exchanged for 
more substantial evidences of ownership. But the stories of 
Indian outrages had not been forgotten. The sites of the 
burnt cabins were landmarks; families who had lost mem- 
bers in sudden Indian attacks still bewailed their murdered 
kindred. The churches had suffered along with their mem- 
bers. An Indian foray against King’s Creek Church was long 
talked about among the settlers. The event happened while 
the Rev. Joseph Smith, known to the irreverent as “Hell 
Fire Smith,” from the lurid way in which he portrayed the 
terrors of hell, was serving the church as supply. He was 
engaged in the communion service; there was a sudden an- 
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nouncement of the approach of a band of Indians; the ser- 
vice was brought to an abrupt close; and in hot haste min- 
ister and congregation mounted their horses, and rode to a 
place of safety nearly twenty miles away. (1) In 1797, the 
building was empty and deserted, the congregation having 
removed to Cross Roads, the name by which Florence was 
then known. The Rev. Elisha Macurdy was the first pastor 
after the removal. David Elliott in his life of Dr. Macurdy 
related that the removal took place about the year 1798. (2) 
This date was not intended to be more than approximate, 
and the true date was no doubt earlier than 1797. It is en- 
tirely likely that the Episcopalians living within a radius of 
ten miles of King’s Creek Church, being desirous of estab- 
lishing a church of their own, secured the vacant building 
and procured Mr. Taylor to minister to them. Among the 
subscribers to the school were Presbyterians who may have 
been former members of King’s Creek Church, and who 
joined the Episcopalians in the undertaking in order to ob- 
tain a teacher for their children. 

Here Mr. Taylor preached the Gospel, and conducted a 
school for the children of the countryside. The school was 
opened on May 2, 1797, with eleven scholars, which in the 
next few months increased to between thirty and forty. His 
book fails to disclose that any baptisms or funerals were 
conducted by him. What may be the reference to a marriage 
ceremony is an entry in May, 1798, of the receipt from 
James Whitehill of a gallon of whisky, under which is writ- 
ten the significant word “Wedding.” Whisky was the indis- 
pensible emblem of hospitality on every public and private 
occasion, and no doubt Mr. Taylor provided the whisky in 
anticipation of a wedding service which he had been engaged 
to perform. 

Accounts were opened with the subscribers, and they 
were charged with church and school subscriptions which 
were in pounds, shillings and pence, Pennsylvania currency. 
There were debits for medical attendance which would lead 





(1) Joseph Smith, D.D.: Old Redstone, Philadelphia, 1854, p. 70. 


(2) David Elliott: The Life of the Rev. Elisha Macurdy, Allegheny, 
1848, pp. 34-35. 
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to the belief that at this time Mr. Taylor also practiced medi- 
cine, or at least prescribed simple remedies to the farmers 
among whom he labored. On the other side of the account 
was a statement of the manner in which the subscriptions 
were paid. Scarcely any money passed, the equivalent of 
about nine or ten dollars being all that Mr. Taylor received 
from this source during his entire sojourn in Washington 
County. Merchandise was the means of payment. Almost 
everything necessary for a frontier household appeared. 
Among the credits was a calf, a fat hog, a cow, rye, flax- 
_ seed, wheat, buckwheat, corn, oats, pork, sugar, potatoes, 

fodder for cows, men, women, and children’s shoes, slippers, 
fire wood, honey, a bee hive, butter, a churn, meat, including 
“packeted” meat, venison, doe skins, linen, weaving linsey, 
and several quires of writing paper. The receipt of whisky 
was mentioned a number of times. 


His time was not all spent in teaching and preaching, 
and like his neighbors he cultivated a tract of land, and 
owned horses, cows and hogs. The heaviest farm work was 
performed by his subscribers. Samuel Swearingen, who was 
his largest contributor, plowed his fields and harrowed his 
oats; and for other work furnished the services of his negro 
slave “Luke” together with his “team,” or his “steers”; 
James Whitehill sowed flaxseed for him. The roads which 
he traveled in the performance of his duties, were rough 
bridle paths, the streams that he was obliged to cross were 
unbridged, and it was not always practicable to return home 
on the same day, and the book abounds with credits for the 
cost of keeping his horse. 

During his residence in Washington County, Mr. Taylor 
never had more than nineteen or twenty subscribers, and 
there was little prospect of increasing this number by prose- 
lyting where Presbyterian sentiment was so overwhelming, 
or of obtaining additional scholars for his school. Besides 
his total subscriptions only amounted to forty-seven pounds 
and five shillings, equivalent to about one hundred and elev- 
en dollars in United States money, or something like forty 
dollars a year. On this pittance, practically all paid in farm 
produce, together with the yield of his little farm, he was 
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obliged to maintain his large family. A call came from 
Pittsburgh, and he accepted the invitation and abandoned 
Washington County for that larger field. 

His departure was a distinct loss to Episcopalianism, 
and a gain to the Presbyterian church. From the subsequent 
history of the Mill Creek Presbyterian Church it is apparent 
that after he deserted his congregation, many of the mem- 
bers became Presbyterians and joined Mill Creek Church. 
In 1902 this church celebrated what was called the “118th 
Anniversary.” John M. Buchanan, a leading member of the 
Beaver County bar, in his address gave the sittings in the 
church of the early members, and among them were the 
names of nearly half the men who were contributors to Mr. 
Taylor’s church. Their descendants are to-day generally 
members of the Presbyterian church. All that remains of 
King’s Creek Church is a few scarcely visible ruins. They 
are on the farm once owned by John McCaslin, and now the 
property of Adam McCormack. A number of years ago de- 
cayed logs were dug up, and disintegrating sandstone found 
in the debris indicated that the church was provided with a 
chimney, something which few churches had at that period. 
A few ancient graves complete the scene. 


It is likely that Mr. Taylor left Washington County and 
came to Pittsburgh to live in 1800. The last entry in the 
Commonplace Book relating to his labors in Washington 
County was dated April 20, 1799. At least one of the church 
subscriptions for the second year was made as late as Aug- 
ust, 1798, and as church and school subscriptions were al- 
ways made for the ensuing year, the time of closing his 
Washington County work would appear to have been in the 
summer or fall of 1799. He commenced teaching school in 
Pittsburgh on June 1, 1800. His first clerical act was the 
baptism on July 21, 1800, of the child of Justice of the 
Peace Jeremiah Barker, who had a general store on Market 
Street. He must therefore have left Washington County 
and come to Pittsburgh sometime between the summer of 
1799 and June 1, 1800, probably in the early spring of the 
latter year. There are no other entries referring to the per- 
formance of ministerial functions until January 25, 1803, 
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while those relating to the school show that he was constant- 
ly employed in teaching during that interval. This would 
leave in doubt the exact date of the organization of Trinity 
Church. In any event it should be remembered that there 
were only a small number of Episcopalians in Pittsburgh, 
and while a few were people of means, the majority were 
poor, and whatever church organization they may have had, 
would be leading a feeble existence. It is well also to bear 
in mind that the entire population of Pittsburgh in 1800 
was only 1565, and that the indifference toward religion 
engendered by the Revolutionary War was still strong. It 
was therefore necessary for Mr. Taylor to obtain money 
from other sources in addition to that received from his 
church. While it is not made plain in the book, it is well 
known that his school work was largely in the Pittsburgh 
Academy. This was the first institution of higher learning 
in the village, and was located on the south side of Third 
Avenue a short distance west of Cherry Alley. It was a small 
two-storied brick building, with the gable facing toward the 
alley, and contained three rooms, one below and two above. 

In October, 1801, he opened a night school on his own 
account in one of the rooms of the Academy. (1) On Janu- 
ary 10, 1803, he separated from the Academy and began 
conducting a school (2) in his residence at the corner of 
Market Street and Fifth Avenue. (3) When Fortescue Cum- 
ing was in Pittsburgh in 1807, he was again teaching in the 
Academy, being assistant instructor. (4) The charges for tui- 
tion were two dollars a quarter. Opposite the lists of the 
scholars as entered in the book are columns headed with the 
abbreviation “pd.” In many cases under this abbreviation 
there are no entries. This might mean that in those in- 
stances the school money was never received, or it may indi- 
cate carelessness on the part of Mr. Taylor in failing to 
credit the amounts paid. 

The names of many of the scholars appearing on these 
rolls recall memories of the men and women who made up 





(1) Pittsburgh Gazette, October 9, 1801. 
(2) Pittsburgh Gazette, January 7, 1803. 
(3) Pittsburgh Gazette, November 18, 1803 


(4) F. Cuming: Sketches of a Tour, Pittsburgh, 1810, p. 68: 
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the life of early Pittsburgh. William Magee, Sam. Magee, 
Christopher L. Magee and Mathew Magee, all written Mc- 
Gee, were probably children of Samuel or Thomas Magee, 
the hatters, from one or the other of whom the late Chris- 
topher Lyman Magee and former mayor William A. Magee 
are descended. Julia and Eleanor Wrenshall were daughters 
of John Wrenshall, the father of Methodism in Pittsburgh, 
the first of whom afterward married Frederick Dent and 
became the mother of Julia Dent, the wife of Gen. U. S. 
Grant, eighteenth president of the United States; John 
Diehl, written Deal, was the grandfather of former mayor 
William J. Diehl; Hetty Ewalt was a daughter of Samuel 
Ewalt, a leading citizen and sheriff of Allegheny County 
during the Whisky Insurrection; James and Butler O’Hara, 
were sons of Col. James O’Hara, in his day the most 
prominent business man in Pittsburgh. Morgan and 
Fayette Neville were sons of Colonel Presley Nev- 
ille, a Revolutionary officer and a well known public man 
in the latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Morgan Neville became a member 
of the Allegheny County bar and was sheriff of the county 
from 1819 to 1822, and was editor of the Pittsburgh Ga- 
zette and a writer of marked ability. Henry M. Brackenridge 
was the son of Judge Hugh Henry Brackenridge, the most 
famous of all the early lawyers, and a writer of note; and 
the son was likewise conspicuous both as a public man and 
as an author. Caroline Marie was the daughter of John Ma- 
rie, the Frenchman who conducted the inn near the north- 
east corner of what is now Fourth Avenue and Grant Street, 
perhaps the best known tavern in its day. Samuel Bedford 
was the son of Dr. Nathaniel Bedford, one of the first men 
to practice medicine in Pittsburgh. John Scull was the son 
of John Scull, the editor and publisher of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette, who with Morgan Neville, succeeded in the owner- 
ship of the newspaper. Alexander Morrow was probably the 
son of William Morrow, the proprietor of the inn on Water 
Street, called the “Green Tree.” The Hancock children, Wil- 
liam, Rebecca, Crawford and George were likely all children 
of Richard Hancock, the owner of the well known tavern on 
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Market Street, at the “The Sign of General Butler,” former- 
ly conducted by Mrs. Murphy. Among the students in the 
night school in 1806, was Peter Eltonhead, a man of adult 
years who two years before had established the first cotton 
factory in Pittsburgh. In the lists of scholars were also such 
well known names as Irwin, Beltzhoover, Craig, Cecil, Butler, 
Smallman, Wilkins, McGunnigle, Porter, Weidner, Jones and 
Lichtenberger. The names of his daughters and step-daugh- 
ters appeared, but his son John was sent to the school con- 
ducted by the German Church at the northeast corner of 
Smithfieid Street and Sixth Avenue, which in the common 
parlance of the day he designated, the “Dutch School.” In- 
terspersed with the names of the scholars are frequent en- 
tries of marriags, baptisms, and acknowledgments of the re- 
ceipts of innumerable bushels of coal, and the purchase of 
meat from Mr. Diehl or Mr. Richard, and other household 
necessaries from various persons. The school register ends 
in 1807. Mr. Taylor may after that time have either discon- 
tinued teaching, or what is more likely, the record of the 
scholars were thereafter kept at the Academy. 

From its inception and until sometime in 1808, when 
the Round Church, erected in the triangle bounded by Lib- 
erty Avenue, Sixth Avenue and Wood Street, was completed, 
Trinity Church held its services in the old court house, a two- 
storied log building situated on the north side of Front Street 
(now First Avenue) two doors east of Market Street, in the 
grand jury room on the second floor of the new court house, 
(1) located in the westerly part of the Diamond, and in pub- 
lic and private houses. During this period the entries indicate 
that Mr. Taylor’s services at baptisms, marriages and fun- 
erals were rare. After the occupation of the Round Church 
such entries show a decided increase. But the record is 
not complete in this respect. An examination of the files of 
the early Pittsburgh newspapers shows that he officiated 
at other marriages in addition to those noted in the book. 
The highest number of ministerial acts performed in any 
year was in 1813, when it was thirty-seven. In 1817, the 





(1) F. Cuming: Sketches of a Tour, Pittsburgh, 1810, p. 231. 
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number fell off somewhat, and the next year Mr. Taylor 
resigned his charge. He continued to baptize, marry and 
bury people in Pittsburgh and vicinity for many years after- 
ward. After he left the church and until 1829, when he was 
seventy-five years of age, the number of entries devoted to 
this part of his work were about equal to the annual aver- 
age for the entire period from 1808 to 1818. The ministerial 
acts performed in 1826 were fifty-one, a greater number than 
during any year of his pastorate. Included however, was 
the baptism of twenty children whose names are noted on a 
loose sheet found in the book, baptized at Chartiers Creek, 
sixteen on one day, and four on another. The continued call 
for his services was due perhaps to the fact that he had no 
immediate successor in the rectorate of Trinity Church, and 
for the reason that from 1818 to 1824, the church sometimes 
had a rector but oftener had none, and further because he 
was so well known in the town. Also he had endeared him- 
self to many both in the church and out of it, who went to 
him whenever a clergyman was required. To these persons 
he was known by the affectionate appellation of “Father 
Taylor”; and their children delighted to call him “Pappy 
Taylor.” 


Mr. Taylor was an astronomer and had more than a 
local reputation. It is related that he loved the study of as- 
tronomy so well that he sometimes spent the entire 
night in observing the movement of the heavenly 
bodies. One of his sources of income was to furnish 
the astronomical calculations first for Zadok Cramer's 
Almanacs, and later for the Western Farmer’s Alman- 
acs. In one of the earliest advertisements of his night 
school he offered to teach any one who had made “a tolerable 
proficiency in mathematical knowledge” the art of making 
an almanac in the course of one quarter. (1) This work 
was most congenial to him and was continued to the end. 
The last almanac for which he furnished the calculations 
was the Western Farmer’s Almanac for 1839, then published 
in Wheeling, which appeared after his death. In his connec- 





(1) Pittsburgh Gazette, October 9, 1801. 
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tion with Zadok Cramer he must have displayed some ac- 
quaintance with business. It could not have been his Chris- 
tian character alone which caused Mr. Cramer’s widow to 
select him as administrator of her husband’s considerable 
estate, upon the death of that eminent publisher and pro- 
motor of culture. 

Mr. Taylor’s discourses from the pulpit have been de- 
scribed by Mr. Cuming, who heard him preach, as “good 
moral lectures well adapted to the understanding of his 
hearers.” (1) Judge Daniel Agnew (2) related an anec- 
dote apropos of his preaching: On one occasion the sermon 
was quite long, and while in the middle Mr. Taylor stopped 
abruptly saying, “Brethern, we’ll resarve the rest for the 
afternoon’s divarsion.” He was of such local prominence that 
much was written about him. Henry M. Brackenridge said 
his old teacher (3) “was as good a man as there is any use 
for in this wicked world.” The eccentric and often unreliable 
Mrs. Anne Royall, who visited Pittsburgh in 1828, declared 
that “the Rev. John Taylor of Liberty Street,” was a most 
amiable man who, on account of the hollowness of re- 
ligion as practiced, had left off preaching in disgust, because 
of which he was then struggling with poverty. (4) 

An intimate view of Mr. Taylor’s later years is given 
in an article which appeared in the Pittsburgh Leader on 
July 18, 1897, based on information received from Mr. Tay- 
lor’s relatives. To the picture there presented, the Advance 
Argus of Greenville, Pennsylvania, in its issue of June 21, 
1900, supplied a few additional dashes of color. He was de- 
scribed as having been a large and handsome man, measuring 
over six feet in height, and weighing more than two hundred 
pounds. His hair was sandy and his complexion fair and 
boyish; and there was not a wrinkle on his face even in ex- 
treme old age. At family prayers he always remained stand- 
ing, being too heavy to kneel with ease and comfort. He 
was of mild temper, and never became angry, and 
loved children and books. He was an excellent singer, and 





(1) F. Cuming: Sketches of a Tour, Pittsburgh, 1810, p. 68. 
(2) Hon. —— Agnew, LL.D., Alumni Address, Pittsburgh, 1885, 


p. 8 

(3) H. M. Brackenridge: — of Persons and Places in the 
West, Philadelphia 

(4) Mrs. Anne Royall: te Vol. II, Washington, 1829, 
p. 73. 
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delighted to sing what he laughingly termed, “The twelve 
old tunes that God made in Ireland.” He was besides a per- 
former on the violin of no mean ability. 

His wife died on January 16, 1829, and was buried in 
Trinity Churchyard. Her grave is near the Sixth Avenue 
fence, about a hundred feet west of the entrance. After her 
death he made his home with his son-in-law, Mr. John Irwin, 
in Allegheny, and passed the summers with his step-daugh- 
ter, Sally Huston, who had married Thomas Limber, and 
lived with her husband on a farm on the bank of the Little 
Shenango Creek, three miles east of Greenville. Here he 
prepared his almanacs, using a large table covered with 
sand in which he made the calculations employing a stick 
for the purpose, paper being scarce in this backwoods set- 
tlement. In front of the house was his sun dial. His other 
occupation was to work several hours each day in the garden 
on the farm. He was a good swimmer and indulged in this 
pastime whenever the opportunity was presented. 

His grandchildren, the daughters of Mr. Irwin, delight- 
ed to talk of his amiable character and jovial disposition. In 
winter on their return from spending the evening with their 
young companions, he always insisted that they come into 
his bedroom and tell him what they had done since leaving 
home. As they drew up about the fire and recounted their 
experiences, he would laugh and joke with them over ludi- 
crous happenings or counsel and advise them on serious 
subjects. 


He died on August 10, 1838, at the age of eighty-three 
years and nine months, at the home of Mr. Limber. His 
death was tragic. For some years before, at daily worship, 
he had prayed that his death might be sudden, “so that his 
body might not be racked with pain nor scorched with fev- 
er.” He was on one of his usual summer visits. The hot 
August air had long been charged with electricity. Then the 
storm burst, the thunder roared and the lightning flashed, 
and at midnight Mr. Limber’s house was struck, and its vic- 
tim was Mr. Taylor. His prayer was answered. 


He is at rest, only a few hundred yards from the spot 
where he met his death, in the small burial plot on the Hadly 
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Road, in a corner of the farm where he died. The marble 
slab which covers his remains is almost hidden by tangles 
of blackberry bushes and weeds. 

The record of Mr. Taylor’s ministerial acts while in 
Pittsburgh, as well as the entries on the loose sheet contain- 
ing the list of baptisms on Chartiers Creek, being of perma- 
nent interest, are herewith printed in full, just as they ap- 
peared in the Commonplace Book, except that they are placed 
consecutively. 

























Registry of Marriages, Baptisms and Funerals. 

July 2 Baptized Esqr Barker’s little girl 

1800 

Jany. 25, 1803, 

Mr. Fleming to Miss Peggy McDonald. 

Polly Brown departed this life on the 27th of April, 
1803, at one o’clock P. M. 

May 12th, 1803, in the town of Pittsburgh, Jane Med- 
calf was baptized. 

May 14th, 1803, Miss Sprague. 


Feb 16th Married Cap’t Reed 
; to Mrs. McDowell 1804 
Feb 29 Married Mr. Hazlet to 


Miss Cahoon 1804 
William Neas was Baptized 
on Sunday May 13th 1804 
a child of one month old 
August 13th 1804 
Married Daniel Lochrey Jannet Calbreath 









1805 

Sept. 20, John McCune and Mary Wines were married. 
1806 
April 2d, Were baptized Margaret and Jane Donnald- 
son. 






May 22, married Capt. Hook to Mrs. Calender. 

July 19, Joseph Warters’s daughter was baptized by 
name Nancy. 

August 31, Mr. Lewis was married. 

October 19, Baptized four children for Mr. Ol. Ormsby. 
November 6, Married Wm. Arthurs. 

1807 
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January 20, Mr. Cramer was married to Miss Clark 
February 5, Married Mr. Th.Morrow to Miss Studder. 
February 19, Were married Daniel Freese to Miss 
Anna Stevenson. 
23d, Mr. Smyth and Mrs. Gross were married. 
March 9th, Married a couple at Mr. Tuckers—A Miss 
Bradley. 
13, Were married Mr. Miller to Miss McFaul. 
25, Mr. Kelly and Miss Fitsimons were married. 
26, Miss Keller was married. 
29, Mr. McFall to Miss McAnany. 
April 8, Were married, Mr. McAlester to Miss Patter- 
son. 
11, Samuel Camp was baptized twenty five years 
of age. 
28, Were married Patrick O’Hara to Miss Mar- 
gery Loughrey. 
June 28, Edward Crommey was baptized a child of 
three weeks old. 
July 16, Were married Daniel Alfred to Miss Sara Mc- 
Alwain. 
August 28, Married Polly Robinson. 
September 11, Were married Mr. Smith to Miss P. 
Ferguson. 
19, Mr. Mahaffey’s three children were bap- 
tized. 
30, Polly Alfred was married. 
October 14, Married Miss Mary Kelly to Mr. 
November 5, Were married Mr. Simms to Miss Neville 
of Pittsburgh. 
6, Was baptized Ann Fish. 
February 2, Jesse Newel and Pegg Strain, were mar- 
ried. 
February 10th 1808 
Born 31t December 1807 
Baptized Feby 10th 1808 
Frederica Henrietta Amelung 
Feb. 18, 1808, Were married John Lang to Miss Mary 
Fairly. 
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24, Were married William Davis to Miss Margaret 
Snook and Amasiah Ingram to Miss Unity O’Neal. 
29, Alexander Long to Miss Mary Householder. 
May 5, Peter Shaffer and Mary Obey were married. 
16, James Young to Miss Catherine 
1808 
June 3 Baptized Charles Warner a child of 18 m 
9, Mr. McFaul married to Mrs. Ross. 
26, Were married Major Harmon to Miss 
June 30, Were married Daniel Callison to Miss Sally 
Clark. 
July 21, Were married Captain Ma Cutchin to Miss Re- 
becca Butler. 
August 9, for John Robinson were baptized William 
Beny Robinson born March 28th, 1798. 
John Garret Robinson born June 27, 1800. 
Samuel Dolby Robinson September 6, 1803. 
Mary Anne Margaret Robinson born Mar. 26, 1806. 
For Richard Robinson were baptized George Sheed 
Robinson born May 23, 1801. 
Elizabeth Robinson born May 24, 1803. 
John Gronow Bull Robinson Jany. 13, 1807. 
Ann Dolby Robinson born Jany 13, 1807. 
1808 Oct 6, Nancy Johnson was baptized. 
October 8, Were married Robert Aul to Miss Mary 
Myers. 
October 31, Baptized Mr. Clark’s son. 
December 24, Were married Phil. Ross to Miss Hanna 
Semple. 
25, Were baptized Mary Collins aged nine 
years July last. 
Thomas Collins, aged 4 years August last. 
Margaret Collins, two years July last, 


Valeria Collins aged nine months September 11th, 
1809 


Jany 12, Were married Mr. Humburd to Miss Margaret 
Long. 


Feb. 5, Were baptized for Mr. McLauchlin two boys 
and two girls. 
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1810 
Jany. 





27, Were married Michael Kerr to Polly Mc- 

Glauglin. 
March 28, Andrew Sloan to Miss Jane Hull. 
April 7, Baptized a son for Mr. Abner Barker. 

9, Dito a son for Dr. Mowry. 

19, John MaCurgin to Hannah Lansdown. 

28, Were married Mr. E. Minehart and Miss Bet- 
sey Hay. 
June 28, Mr. Chaplain and Miss Craig were married. 
July 17, David Jones and Miss Jane Jeffers were mar- 
ried. 
July 27, Were married Jane Reed to Mr. 
August Were married a son of Mr. Crawford to 
Miss Moore. 
1809 August 9th Were married Thomas Hartly to Mrs. 
Sarah Camp. 
September Ist, Were married Mr. Thos. Ligget to Mrs. 
Holdship. 
October 26, James Mason married to Miss Nancy Wil- 
liams. 
December 28, Were married Mr. Abraham Rudolph to 
Miss Hanna Davis. 


21, Henry Ferdinand Roberts was baptized. 
March 10 Jacob Kelly and Nancy Camble were married. 
April 20 1810 Married Mr. 
Harris to Mrs. 

May 2, John Pinkner and Polly Brewer. 
May 10, 1810, a couple in Irish town. 

10th, David Edwards to Jane Crookshank 

18, Edward Custard and Cathrine Snee. 
June 10, Peter Maffet to Mary Snee. 
June 14, John Anderson to Miss Anne Glasford. 

Abraham Rudolph to Miss Hannah Davis. 

June 25, George Kelly to Miss Jane McBride. 
June 28, Mr. Peter Baird to Miss Nancy Coffy. 
July 3d, Mr. William Robinson Junior to Miss Parker. 
July 8, Benjamin Holt to Polly Smith. 
1810 August 9, Were baptized Maria Emson. 
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Juliana Minehart. 
Were married Josiah Hellet to Miss Ruth 





Minehart. 
August 12, Robert Bell to Dolly Thomson. 


(Here a strip the width of a name has been cut from the Register) 


September 6, Joshua McNight to Miss Barkley. 
13, Andrew Stewart Miss Ursula Williams. 
29, Mr. Christopher Cowan to Miss Kirkpatrick. 
October 24, Steven Eddy to Miss Bridget Fox. 
Novem 14, Mr. Henry to Mrs. Reed. 
26, Reuben Hague to Isabella Strahan. 
1811 Jany. 1, Peter Hane to Miss Polly Tripple. 
Michael Lentz to Maria Eliza Jones. 
1811 Jany. 1, Reuben Palmer to Mary Hogle. 
3, Wm. Sharp to Miss Anne Sawyer. 
16, John Shaeffer to Susanna Williams. 
17, John Reed to Miss Smiley. 
William Deel to Miss Hariet Sheldon. 
19, David Brotherton to Miss Mary Mehugh. 
20, Mr. Watson to Miss Sara Small. 


(This space corresponds to the other side of the page in the 
Register where the strip was cut out as noted above) 


March 19, James Camp to Miss Esther Staley. 
21, Mr. Davis to Miss McDonnald. 
22, Thos. Ross to Miss Margaret McKnight. 
April 2, George Call to Miss Kitty Dunlevy. 
3, David Cleland to Eliza Steel. 
25, to Miss Newel. 
May 9, Nelson Judd to Miss Charlotte Sutton. 
11, John Beggs to Miss Sara Jones. 
June 5, Obadiah Applegate to Rachel 
13, Daniel McKinzey Tucker to Miss Anna Paine. 
July 11, Patrick Snee to Miss Margaret Rippy. 
28, George Gardner to Miss Polly Tanner. 
29, Robt. Guy to Miss Sally Clark. 
August 5, Jack to Miss Ann, a black couple. 
6, Geo. Randles to Miss Betsy Neely. 
16, Wm. Martin to Nancy Baldwin. 
18, Dr. Fred Buckelew to Miss Maria Cogan. 
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4 25, Lewis Huttenhond to Miss Peggy Berry- 
M3 man 
31, Thos. Sheldon to Nancy Richardson. 
Septem 5, John Morrison to Jane McNeel. 
15, Elias Jones to Miss Ann Akins. 
Oct. 2, Phil Pane to Miss Casteel. 
19, Benjamin Morgan Roberts was baptized. 
Novem 14th, Mr. Roseman to Miss Greenough. 
December 19, John Girty to Miss Mary Graham. 
22, Mr. Heesen to Miss M. Craig. 
January 2, 1812, Mr. Obey to Miss Sally Benny. 
24, Mr. Points to Miss Poily Smith. 
28, Mr. Christopher Love to Miss Caathrine 
Miller. 
Feb. 6, John Mann to Miss Polly Camble. 
Michael Balsley to Miss Cathrine Miller. 
Baptized, Nancy, Eliza Anne, Rosanna Tucker 
Eliza Went. 
Feb. 14th, John Jones to Miss McKee. 
17, Thos. Ing to Miss Fanny Cruse. 
20, Mr. Henry Stevens to Miss Sophia Griffin. 
March 12, James Jack to Miss Margaret Pollock. 
26, Mr. Perkins to Miss Barkley. 
29, Patrick McCauly to Matilda Cassady. 
April 7th, 1812, Curtis Rook to Miss Martha Whinery. 
14, Lewis Phipps to Alice Travilla. 
17, Were baptized Maria Frew and George With- 
erite. 
April 21, 1812, 
Was baptized Charles Philius, 
Godfather Charles Tompson, 
GodMother, Elizabeth Elstner. 
26, Ann, Eliza Amalia Wilson 
30, Mr. Mazarie to Miss Cummer. 
May 31, Was baptized Worstoff. 
June 10, Married Philip Keller to Miss Rebecka 
Berry. 
28, Baptized John Taylor Ethey. 
July 19, Lieutenant Johnson to Miss Cathrine McGun- 
nigle. 
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1813 


Aug. 18, George Dake to Sara Barnet. 
Aug. 19, Mr. Charles M. Doughty to Miss Polly Anne 
McDowel. 

23, Joseph Lewis was baptized. 
Sept. 21, Nicholas Schuyler Jones to Miss Nancy Pax- 
ton. 
October 22, 1812, James Clark to Miss Mary Duk, Pitt 
Township. 
Decem 29, Arthur McCoubrie to Miss Sara Cummins. 
Jany. 1, Judge Young to Miss Barkly. 

7, Charles Richard to Miss 

Jan. 10, John Johnson to Miss Jane Madowel. 

17, Archibald Sinclair to Miss Charity North. 
February 10, John Hern to Miss Charlott Cecil. 
March 11, David Soles to Miss Betsey Zimmerman. 

16, Samuel Robinson to Miss Hariot Gray. 
18, Jonathan McCartney to Miss Ellinor Camble. 
22, John Rammage to Miss Margaret McClurg. 
April 4th Richard Lewis to Miss Betsy Walters. 
12, James Barry to Miss Nancy McClarron. 
18, Joseph Cloyne to Hanna Ray. 
24, Adam Jonson to Grace Holt. 
24, Alex McMullin to Jane Crawford. 
May 6, George Brown to Sophia Carrion. 
20, Wm. Lusk to Miss Polly Davis. 
June 11, John Cummins to Miss Betsy Adams. 
17, Philip Black to Miss Patty Brown. 
George Sleeth to Miss Sally Miller. 
29, Robt. Beebee to Miss Vandever. 
July 13, Thos. Carter to Miss Polly Scamahon. 
Aug. 12, Hugh Calbreath to Miss Margaret York. 
September 13, John Gardiner to Miss 
Novem 10, George Brown to Miss Abbey Lamb. 
11, James Macnamee to Miss Matilda Jonson. 
Nimrod Grace to Miss Mary Anne McCulley. 
25, Wm. Anderson to Miss Mary Jane Reed. 
28, Chas. Shaler to Miss Amelia Louisa Kirk- 
patrick. 
Decem. 1, David Frew to Miss Martha Kearns. 
2, Wm. Boggs to Miss Sara Lee Pollock. 
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9, Mr. Brown to Miss McGinnis. 
ws 14, John B. Gray to Miss Kitty Garey. 
: 20, to Miss Phillps. 


28, John Bowers to Miss Nancy Finley. 
26, Charles Shales to Miss Amelia Louisa Kirk- 
patrick. 
Were baptized Jany 2 1814 in Pittsburgh, 
David Gunsales, born May 4, 1807, 
a Joseph Do Do May 17, 1810, 
os Rachel Do Do March 12, 1812, 
Edwin Long, born August 23, 1806. 
Fe) Frederick do do Febr. 4, 1808. 
Married Jan. 23, 1814, Wm. Thomson to Susana Brown. 
27, Thos. B. Dorrell to Miss Elizabeth Lamb. 
a 30, Wm. Richardson to Miss Mary McMullin. 
os Feb. 3, Francis Adolphus Wilkey to Miss Jane Bailey. 
a 17, Elias B. Horner to Miss Eliza Camble. 
22, Thos. Matthews to Mary Wilcox, 
Charles Wilmore to Eliza Camble. 
24, John O’Hara to Mrs. Black. 
March 6, Asa B. Shephard to Miss Mary Blashford. 
8, Philip Miller to Miss Jane Gwin. 
16, John Graham to Miss Elizabeth Connor. 
April 8, N-]-B-d to Miss M-L-Y. 








11, Robert Hamilton to Miss Jane Wasson. 

19, Jeremiah Eyenson to Miss Mary McFarran. 
€ May 10, James Warden to Miss Mary McApin. 
ae Samuel Richardson to Miss Jane Kalsa. 


Re 19, James Benny to Miss Betsy Douty. 
x June 30, Haven to Miss Fanny Irwin. 
« George McFaul to Miss Rebeka Rattle. 
ze July 6, Mr. Griffin to Miss Mead. 
7, Be Lewis to Miss Kirkpatrick. 
Jams Patten to Miss Hanna 

14, Henry Jack to Miss Boniface. 

22, John Earls to Miss Anne Rattle. 
Pe August 3, Seth Howel to Miss Betsy Turnpaw. 
3 9, Alex Martin to Kitty Richard. 
Septem. 2, John Metker to Margaret Lamb. 
13, John Macafee to Polly Hartford. 
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Octo. 27, John Binny to Miss 
Novem 1, Michael Carr to Miss Elizabeth Dixon. 
Decem. 27, Mr. Petigrew to Miss Patty Barkley. 
Mr. Bolton to Miss Rachel Perkins. 
1815 January 26th George Brittle to Miss Hains. 
February 15, Mr. Geo. Morrow to Miss Kitty Magee. 
16, George Morrow to Miss Kitty Magee. 
23, Mr. Robinson to Miss Morrow. 
April 7, Mr. to Miss Quail. 
11, David Watt to Miss Jane Anderson. 
13, Peter Leorton to Miss Mary Whitiford. 
30, John Nelson to Miss Cathrine Lane. 
May 25, James Henry to Miss Rebekka McClain. 
William Sands to Miss Jane Camble. 

29, Alexander MaClure to Miss Maria Barnet. 
June 18, Joseph T. Goulden to Miss Isabella Steuport. 
July 9, John O’Connor to Miss Martha Pinkerton. 

18, Wm. Moor to Miss Elizabeth McKeya 

31, John McGalahill to Miss Mary Anne Mc- 
Gaughan. 

Aug. 1, Gabriel Silverthorn to Miss Harriet McGivn. 
10, Thomas Burt to Miss Agnes Gallaway. 
30, Thomas Alexander to Miss Dorcas Camble. 
September 2, Baptized Robert Sara, David Hummel. 
14, Alfred Loyd to Miss Alice McClernon. 
21, Robt. McNeil to Miss Polly Long. 
October 19, Wm. Starkey to Miss Fany Fox. } Of the 
19, Lewis Reed to Miss Mary Berry ( Army 
20, Robert McCracken to Miss Cathrine Mc- 
Grigger. 
Novem. 2, James Ferguson to Miss Fanny Long. 
Abraham Derry to Belinda Neville Colo. 
12, Edward Smallman to Mrs. Birth. 


22, Walter Holmes to Miss Margaret McCand- 
les. Ly 4 
28, John Ing. to Miss Elizabeth Brannen. : 
Decem 14, Hugh Calbreath to Miss Margaret Sorley. 
29, Thomas Scot to Miss Sara Wilson. 
1816 Jan. 11, James Cramer to Miss Emely Comely. 
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15, Cathrine Elizabeth Eichbaum to George W. 
Bedwell. 

23, Samuel Carey to Miss Mary Kemble. 

25, Wm. Backhouse to Miss Christina Wright. 
Febr. 6, Dennis Adams to Miss Jane Patterson. 

15, John Hoey to Miss Mary Little. 

20, James Davidson to Miss Jane Graham. 

22, Robt. Townsend to Miss Deborah Coleman. 
March 1, Wm. McGinnis to Ellionor Humes. 

March 26, George Robinson to Miss Jones. 
April 1, John Flecher to Miss Mary Garaner. 
April 2, John James to Miss Polly Porter. 

11, William Sidner to Miss Eliza Green. 

23, Philip Harraga to Miss Margaret Vanever. 
May 7, John Bradley to Mary Anne Fitspatrick. 

16, William Dickson to Miss Isabella Morrow. 

both of Lawrenceville. 
28, Daniel Boyle to Miss Margaret Cox. 

30, James Sweetman to Miss Catharine McDon- 
nald. 

June 18, Jame Hancock to Mrs. Jane McClelland. 
July 2, Wm. McKelty to Miss Sarah Miller. 

3, John Gillan to Miss Margaret McGunnigle. 

4, Alexander Creighton to Miss Nancy Hill. 
August 7, Alexander McAntire to Miss Elizab. Mor- 
row. 

Aug. 11, Mr. Lambie to Miss Cummer. 
Aug. 22, John Longshaw to Miss Ellen McCappin. 
September 16, James Higgins to Miss Ellinor Thomson. 
October 3, John Rowley to Mary Aljoe. 
7, Capt. Samuel Cooper to Miss Eliza Weigley. 
Novem. 11, Roger Foley to Miss Barbara Kinney. 
12, Daniel McKee to Miss Louisa Tripple. 
14, Wm. Lemont to Miss Margaret Kingan. 
Jas. McCaslin to Miss Elizabeth Thompson. 
Francis Alexander to Miss Sarah Wilson. 
26, Henry Zartman to Miss Margaret Shafer. 
28, George Echard to Miss Nancy Kingsland. 


(To. be concluded) 
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The Boatman’s Horn.* 
BY GEN. WILLIAM O. BUTLER. 


O, boatman! wind that horn again, 
For never did the listening air, 
Upon its lambent bosom bear 
So wild, so soft, so sweet a strain! 
What, though thy notes are sad and few, 
By every simple boatman blown, 
Yet is each pulse to nature true, 
And melody in every tone. 
How oft in boyhood’s joyous days, 
Unmindful of the lapsing hours, 
I’ve loitered on my homeward way 
By wild Ohio’s bank of flowers; 
While some lone boatman from the deck 
Poured his soft numbers to the tide, 
As if to charm from storm and wreck 
The boat where all his fortunes ride! 
Delighted Nature drank the sound, 
Enchanted echo bore it round 
In whispers soft and softer still, 
From hill to plain and plain to hill, 
Till e’en the thoughtless, frolic boy, 
Elate with hope and wild with joy, 
Who gamboled by the river side, 
And sported with the fretting tide, 
Feels something new pervade his breast, 
Change his light step, repress his jest, 
Bends o’er the flood his eager ear 
To catch the sounds far off, yet dear— 
Drinks the sweet draft, but knows not why 
The tear of rapture fills his eye. 


—Western Review, Lexington, Ky., 1821. 


*Before the introduction of steam navigation on the Western 
rivers, passengers and articles of commerce were transported in 
barges, keelboats, pirogues, rafts and Kentucky flatboats. The nonde- 
script craft all carried bugles which were blown at every stopping 
place, and as they passed the settlements. The recollection of these 
events inspired Genera] Butler to write his exquisite poem, 
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The Trial of Mamachtaga, a Delaware Indian, the 


First Person Convicted of Murder West of =, pxHm wai.t 
the Alleghany Mountains, and Fan. 1418 


Hanged For His Crime.* 
BY JUDGE HUGH HENRY BRACKENRIDGE. 


I know the particulars of the following story well, be- 
cause one of the men (Smith) was shingling a house for me 
in the town of Pittsburgh, the evening before he was mur- 
dered by Mamachtaga, and for which murder, and some oth- 
ers, this Indian was tried. Smith had borrowed a blanket of 
me, saying that he was about to cross the river (Allegheny) 
to the Indian camp on the west side. Here a party of In- 
dians, mostly Delawares, had come in, it being just after 
the war, and the greater part of these Indians having pro- 
fessed themselves friendly during the war, and their chief, 
Killbuck, with his family and that of several others, having 
remained at the garrison, or on an island in the Ohio river, 
called Killbuck’s Island, and under the reach of the guns of 
the fort. Mamachtaga had been at war against the settle- 
ments with others of the Delawares who were now at this 
encampment. 

I went myself over to the encampment, the next morn- 
ing, and found the Indians there. Two men had been mur- 
dered, Smith and another of the name of Evans, and two 
wounded, one of them a dwarf by the name of Freeman. Ac- 
cording to the relation which I got from the wounded, there 
were four white men together in a cabin when Mamachtaga, 
without the least notice, rushed in and stabbled Smith mor- 
tally, and had stabbed Evans, who had seized the Indian who 
was entangled with the dwarf among his feet attempting to 
escape, and who had received wounds also in the scuffle; the 
other white man had also received a stab. It would appear 
that the Indian had been in liquor, according to the account 
of the other Indians and of the white men who escaped. 
Killbuck appeared greatly cast down, and sat upon a log, si- 
lent. Mamachtaga made no attempt to escape. He was now 
sober, and gave himself up to the guard that came over, af- 





*The trial and execution took place in the fall of 1785. 
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fecting not to know what had happened. The seat of justice 
of Westmoreland county being 30 miles distant, and the jail 
there not being secure, he was taken to the guard-house of 
the garrison, to be confined until a court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner should be holden in the county. Living in the place 
and being of the profession of the law, said I to the inter- 
preter, Joseph Nicholas, one day, has that Indian any fur or 
peltry, or has he any interest with his nation that he could 
collect some and pay a lawyer to take up his defence for this 
homicide? The interpreter said that he had some in the 
hands of a trader in town, and that he could raise from his 
nation any quantity of racoon or beaver, provided it would 
answer any purpose. I was struck with the pleasantry of 
having an Indian for a client, and getting a fee in this way, 
and told the interpreter to go to the Indian, and explain the 
matter to him, who did so, and brought me an account that 
Mamachtaga had forty weight of Beaver, which he was 
ready to make over, being with a trader in town, William 
Amberson, with whom he had left it, and that he had a 
brother who would set off immediately to the Indian towns, 
and procure an hundred weight or more if that would do 
any good, but the interpreter stipulated that he should have 
half of all that should be got, for his trouble in bringing 
about the contract. Accordingly he was dispatched to the In- 
dian, from whom he brought, in a short time, an order for 
the beaver in the hand of the trade with Mamachtaga (his 
mark). The mark was something like a turkey’s foot, as 
these people have no idea of an hieroglyphic merely abstract, 
as a strait line or a curve, but it must bear some resemblance 
to a thing in nature. After this, as it behoved, I went to con- 
sult with my client and arrange his defence, if it were pos- 
sible to make one on which a probable face could be put. 
Accompanied by the interpreter, I was admitted to the In- 
dian, so that I could converse with him; he was in what is 
called the black hole, something resembling that kind of 
hole which is depressed in the floor, and which the southern 
people have in their cabins, in which to keep their esculent 
roots from the frost during the winter season. Not going 
down into the hole as may be supposed, though it was large 
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enough to contain two or three, and was depressed about 
eight feet, being the place in which delinquent or refractory 
soldiery had been confined occasionally for punishment, but 
standing on the floor above, I desired the interpreter to put 
his questions. This was done, explaining to him the object 
oi the inquiry, that it was to serve him, and by knowing the 
truth, be prepared for his defence; he affected to know noth- 
ing about it, nor was he disposed to rely upon any defence 
that could be made. His idea was that he was giving the 
beaver as a commutation for his life. Under this impression 
it did not appear to me proper that I should take the beaver, 
knowing that I could do nothing for him; besides, seeing the 
manner in which the dark and squalid creature was ac- 
commodated with but a shirt and breech-clout on, humanity 
dictated that the beaver should be applied to procure him a 
blanket and food additional to the bread and water which 
he was allowed. Accordingly I returned the order to the in- 
terpreter, and desired him to procure and furnish these 
things. He seemed reluctant, and thought we ought to keep 
the perquisite we had got. On this, I thought it was ad- 
visable to retain the order and give it to a trader in town 
with directions to furnish these articles occasionally to the 
officer of the guard, which I did, taking the responsibility 
upon myself to the interpreter for his part of the beaver. 
An Indian woman, known by the name of the Grenadier 
Squaw, was sitting doing some work by the trap-door of the 
cell, or hole in which he was confined, for the trap-door was 
kept open and a sentry at the outer door of the guard-house, 
the Indian woman was led by sympathy to sit by him. I had 
a curiosity to know the force of abstract sentiment, in pre- 
ferring greater evils to what with us would seem to be less; 
or rather the force of opinion over pain. For knowing the 
idea of the Indians with regard to the disgrace of hanging, I 
proposed to the Indian woman, who spoke English as well 
as Indian, and was a Delaware herself, (Mamachtaga was 
of that nation), to ask him which he would choose, to be 
hanged or burnt? Whether it was that the woman was 
struck with the inhumanity of introducing the idea of death, 
she not only declined to put the question, but her counte- 
nance expressed resentment. I then recollected, and have 
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since attended to the circumstance, that amongst them- 
selves, when they mean to put any one to death, they con- 
ceal the determination, and the time, until it is about to be 
put in execution, unless the blacking the prisoner, which is 
a mark upon such as are about to be burnt, may be called an 
intimation; but it is only by those who are accustomed to 
their manners that it can be understood. However, I got the 
question put by the interpreter, at which he seemed to hesi- 
tate for some time, but said he would rather be shot or be 
tomahawked. In a few days it made a great noise through 
the country that I was to appear for the Indian, and having 
acquired some reputation in the defence of criminals, it was 
thought possible by some that he might be acquitted by the 
crooks of the law, as the people expressed it; and it was 
talked of publickly to raise a party and come to town and 
take the interpreter and me both, and hang the interpreter, 
and exact an oath from me not to appear in behalf of the 
Indian. It was, however, finally concluded to come into the 
garrison and demand the Indian, and hang him themselves. 
Accordingly, a party came, in a few days, and about break 
of day summoned the garrison, and demanded the surrender 
of the Indian; the commanding officer remonstrated, and 
prevailed with them to leave the Indian to the civil authori- 
ty. Upon which they retired, firing their guns as they came 
through the town. The interpreter, hearing the alarm, sprang 
up in his shirt, and made for a hill above the town, called 
Grant’s-hill. On seeing him run, he was taken for the In- 
dian, who they supposed had been suffered to escape, and 
was pursued, until the people were assured that it was not 
the Indian. In the meantime he had run some miles, and 
swimming the river, lay in the Indian country until he 
thought it might be safe to return. 


It was not without good reason that the interpreter was 
alarmed, for having been some years amongst the Indians, 
in early life a prisoner, and since a good deal employed in 
the Indian trade, and on all occasions of treaty, employed as 
an interpreter, he was associated in the public mind with an 
Indian, and on this occasion, considered as the abettor of 
the Indian, from the circumstance of employing counsel to 
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defend him. And before this time a party had come from 
the Chartiers, a settlement south of the Monongahela, in the 
neighborhood of this town, and had attacked some friendly 
Indians on the Island in the Ohio, (Killbuck’s Island) under 
the protection of the garrison, had killed several, and 
amongst them some that had been of essential service to 
the whites, in the expeditions against the Indian towns, and 
on scouting parties, in case of attacks upon the settlements. 
One to whom the whites had given the name of Wilson, 
(Captain Wilson) was much regretted by the garrison. A cer- 
tain Cisna had commanded the party that committed this 
outrage. 


A day or two after his return, the interpreter came to 
me, and relinquished all interest in the beaver that was 
lodged with the trader, or expectant from the towns, that 
he might, to use his own language, wipe his hands of the 
affair, and be clear of the charge of supporting the Indian. 
The fact was, that as to beaver from the towns I expected 
none, having been informed in the mean time by the friend- 
ly Indians, that Mamachtaga was a bad man, and was 
thought so by his nation; that he had been a great warrior; 
but was mischievous in liquor, having killed two of his own 
people; that it would not be much regretted in the nation to 
hear of his death; and that, except his brother, no one would 
give any thing to get him off. 

He had the appearance of great ferocity; was of tall 
stature, and fierce aspect ; he was called Mamachtaga, which 
signifies trees blown across, as is usual in a hurricane or 
tempest by the wind, and this name had been given him 
from the ungovernable nature of his passion. Having, there- 
fore, no expectation of peltry or fur in the case, it was no 
great generosity in me to press upon the interpreter the 
taking half the beaver, as his right in procuring the con- 
tract; but finding me obstinate in insisting upon it, he got a 
friend to speak to me, and at length I suffered myself to be 
prevailed upon to let him off and take all the beaver that 
could be got to myself. 


It did not appear to me advisable to relinquish the de- 
fence of the Indian, fee or no fee, lest it should be supposed 
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that I yielded to the popular impression, the fury of which, 
when it had a little spent itself, began to subside, and there 
were some who thought the Indian might be cleared, if it 
could be proved that the white men killed had made the In- 
dian drunk, which was alleged to be the case; but which 
the wounded and surviving persons denied, particularly the 
dwarf, (William Freeman), but his testimony, it was 
thought, would not be much regarded, as he could not be 
said to be man grown, and had been convicted at the quarter 
sessions of stealing a keg of whiskey some time before. 

At a court of Oyer and Terminer holden for the coun- 
ty of Westmoreland, before Chief Justice M’Kean, and Jus- 
tice Bryan, Mamachtaga was brought to trial. The usual 
forms were pursued. An interpreter, not Nicholas, but a cer- 
tain Handlyn, stood by him and interpreted, in the Delaware 
language, the indictment and the meaning of it, and the priv- 
ilege he had to deny the charge, that is the plea of “not 
guilty’ But he could not easily comprehend that it was mat- 
ter of form, and that he must say “not guilty’; for he was 
unwilling to deny, as unbecoming a warrior to deny the truth. 
For though he did not confess, yet he did not like to say that 
he had not killed the men; only that he was drunk, and did 
not know what he had done; but “supposed he should know 
when he was under the ground.” The court directed the 
plea to be entered for him, and he was put upon his trial. 

He was called upon to make his challenges, which the 
interpreter explained to him, which he was left to make 
himself, and which he did as he liked the countenance of the 
jury, and challenged according to the sourness, or cheerful- 
ness of the countenance, and what he thought indications of 
a mild temper. The jurors, as they were called to the book, 
being told in the usual form, “Prisoner, look upon the juror 
—juror, look upon the prisoner at the bar—are you related 
to the prisoner?” One of them, a German of a swarthy com- 
plexion, and being the first called, took the question amiss, 
thinking it a reflection, and said with some anger, that “he 
thought that an uncivil way to treat Dutch people, as if he 
could be the brother, or cousin, of an Indian’; but the mat- 
ter being explained to him by another German on the jury, 
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he was satisfied, and was sworn. 


The meaning of the jury being on oath, was explained 
to the Indian, to give him some idea of the solemnity and 
fairness of the trial. The testimony was positive and put 
the homicide beyond a doubt; so that nothing remained for 
me, in opening his defence, but the offering to prove that he 
was in liquor, and that this had been given him by the white 
people, the traders in town. This testimony was overruled, 
and it was explained to the Indian that the being drunk 
could not by our law excuse the murder. The Indian said 
“he hoped the good man above would excuse it.” 

The jury gave their verdict, guilty, without leaving the 
bar. And the prisoner was remanded to jail. In the mean 
time there was tried at the same court another person, 
(John Bradly), on a charge of homicide, but who was guilty 
of manslaughter only. Towards the ending of the court, 
these were both brought up to receive sentence. The Indian 
was asked what he had to say, why sentence of death should 
not be pronounced upon him. This was interpreted to him, 
and he said that he would rather run awhile. This was un- 
der the idea of the custom among the Indians of giving time 
to the murderer, according to the circumstances of the case, 
to run, during which time if he can satisfy the relations of 
the deceased, by a commutation for his life, a gun, a horse, 
fur and the like, it is in their power to dispense with the 
punishment, but if this cannot be done, having not enough 
to give, or the relations not consenting to take a commuta- 
tion, he must come at the end of the time appointed, to the 
spot assigned, and there, by a warrior of the nation, or some 
relative, son, brother, etc., of the deceased be put to death, 
in which case the tomahawk is the usual instrument. No in- 
stance will occur in which the condemned will not be punc- 
tual to his engagement. And I think it very probable, or 
rather can have no doubt, but that if this Indian had been 
suffered to run at this time, that is, go to his nation, on the 
condition to return at a certain period, to receive the sen- 
tence of what he would call the council, he would have come, 
with as much fidelity, as a man challenged, would on a point 
of honour come to the place assigned, and at the time when, 
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to risk himself to his adversary. Such is the force of opin- 
ion, from education, on the human mind. 

Sentence was being pronounced upon the man convict- 
ed of manslaughter. (In this case, the first part of the sen- 
tence, as the law directs, was that of hanging, which is done 
until the benefit of clergy is prayed by the prisoner; out not 
understanding this, he was not prepared for the shock; no- 
thing could exceed the contortion of his muscles when a sen- 
tence, contrary to what he had expected, was pronounced. 
Being a simple man, he made a hideous outcry, gave a most 
woeful look to the court, and country and begged for mercy; 
and it was not for some time after that, having the matter 
explained to him, and the benefit of the clergy being allowed, 
he could be composed), sentence of burning in the hand be- 
ing now pronounced; at this moment the sheriff came in 
with a rope to bind up his hand to a beam of the low and 
wooden court-house in which we were, in order that the hot 
iron might be put upon it. 

Sentence of hanging had been previously pronounced 
upon the Indian, on which he had said that he would prefer 
to be shot; but it being explained to him that this could not 
be done, he had the idea of hanging in his mind. Accord- 
ingly, by a side glance, seeing the sheriff coming in with a 
rope, which was a bed cord he had procured, having nothing 
else, in our then low state of trade and manufactures, Mama- 
chtaga conceived that the sentence was about to be exe- 
cuted presently upon him, and that the rope was for this 
purpose, which coming unaware upon him, he lost the com- 
mand of himself for a moment; his visage grew black, his 
features were screwed up, and he writhed with horror and 
aversion ; the surprise not having given time to the mind to 
collect itself, and on the acquired principle of honour, to con- 
ceal its dismay or on those of reason to bear with and com- 
pose itself to its fate. Even when undeceived and made ac- 
quainted that he was not to die then, he remained under a 
visible horror, the idea of immediate death, and especially 
of hanging, giving a tremor, like the refrigeration of cold 
upon the human frame. 


Before he was taken from the bar, he wished to say 
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something, which was to acknowledge, that his trial had 
been fair, and to express a wish, that his nation would not 
revenge his death, or come to war on his account. Being 
asked as he was taken off, by some of those accompanying 
the sheriff, in conducting him to jail, whom he thought the 
judges to be, before whom he had been tried, and who were 
on the bench in scarlet robes, which was the official custom 
of that time, and being of the Delaware nation, amongst 
whom Moravian missionaries had been a good deal, and as 
it would seem, mixing some recollections which he had de- 
rived from this source, he answered that the one, meaning 
the chief justice, was God, and the other Jesus Christ. 

At the same court of Oyer and Terminer was convicted 
a man for the crime against nature, and at a court of Quar- 
ter Sessions a short time after, another, a young man of the 
name of Jack had been convicted of larceny, and was now 
confined in the same jail, and in fact in the same room, for 
there was but one, with the Indian and the white man before- 
mentioned; and though, upon account of his youth and fam- 
ily connections, the jury in finding a verdict had recom- 
mended him to pardon, for which the supreme executive 
council of the State had been petitioned some time before; 
nevertheless he could not restrain the wickedness of his 
mind and had prevailed upon the white man, guilty of the 
crime against nature, as he had to die at any rate, to save 
the disgrace of being hanged, to consent to be murdered by 
the Indian. The creature was extremely simple, and had 
actually consented, and Jack had prepared a knife for the 
purpose, but the Indian refused, though solicited, and offered 
liquor, saying that he had killed white men enough already. 


A child of the jailor had been taken sick, and had a 
fever. The Indian said he could cure it, if he had roots from 
the woods, which he knew. The jailor taking off his irons 
which he had on his feet, took his word that he would not 
make his escape, while he let him go to the woods to collect 
roots, telling him that if he did make his escape, the great 
council, the judges, would hang him, (the jailor), in his 
place. But for greater security, the jailor thought proper to 
accompany him to the woods, where roots were collected, 
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which on their return were made use of in the cure of the 
child. 


The warrant for the execution of the Indian and of the 
white man, came to hand, and the morning of the execution 
the Indian expressed a wish to be painted, that he might die 
like a warrior. The jailor, as before, unironed him, and took 
him to the woods to collect his usual paints, which having 
done, he returned, and prepared himself for the occasion, 
painting highly with the rouge which they use on great oc- 
casions. 

A great body of people assembling at the place of execu- 
tion, the white man was hung first, and afterwards the In- 
dian ascended a ladder placed to the cross timber of the gib- 
bet ; the rope being fastened, when he was swung off it broke, 
and the Indian fell, and having swooned a little, he rose with 
a smile, and went up again, a stronger rope in the mean 
time having been provided, or rather two put about his 
neck together, so that his weight was supported, and he 
underwent the sentence of the law, and was hanged till he 
was dead. 

This was during the Indian war, and the place on the 
verge of the settlement, so that if the Indian had taken a 
false step, and gone off from the jailor while he was looking 
for roots for the cure, or for painting, it would have been 
easy for him to have made his escape; but such is the force 
of opinion, as we have before said, resulting from the way 
of thinking amongst the Indians, that he did not seem to 
think that he had the physical power to go. It was never- 
theless considered an imprudent thing in the jailor to run 
this risk. For if the Indian had made his escape, it is moral- 
ly certain that in the then state of public mind, the jailor 
himself would have fallen a sacrifice to the resentment of 
the people.—Loudon’s Indian Narratives. 
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Diary of a Young Oil Speculator. 


The history of the Pittsburgh Oil Exchanges is the story of the 
maddest period of speculation which was perhaps ever seen in the 
city. It forms a distinctive era in speculation, and a description of 
life in the exchanges is worth preserving. The editor vouches for the 
authenticity of the diary. The earliest experiences recorded by the 
diarist took place in the Pittsburgh Oil Exchange at that time located 
in the Old City Hall, which until recent years stood in the easterly part 
of the Diamond. On the completion of the Pittsburgh Petroleum Ex- 
change at number 117 (now 337) Fourth Avenue, the author became a 
member there. 


In 1886 the title of this exchange was changed to Pittsburgh Pe- 
troleum Stock and Metal Exchange. Oil speculation gradually de- 
clined, the Pittsburgh Oil Exchange went out of existence, a fire seri- 
ously damaged the building of the Pittsburgh Petroleum Stock and 
Metal Exchange, and in 1893 the property was sold to the Union 
Trust Company which tore down the building and erected in its place 
the banking house which it has ever since occupied. In other quarters 
the Pittsburgh Petroleum Stock and Metal Exchange languished for 
some years longer. In 1896 the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange was or- 
ganized, most of the incorporators being former members of the older 
exchange, which thereupon shortly afterward discontinued business. 


April, 1884. 


I saw Riddle a few days ago and asked him which Ex- 
change to enter and also his opinion of the step I contem- 
plated taking. He told me not to speculate, but if I was de- 
termined to become a broker to do a strictly commission 
business. He evidently saw that I had my heart set on 
entering the Exchange, or I believe he would have urged 
me to reconsider my plan. He declared that in his opinion 
the old Exchange could not exist as a great Exchange, once 
the new one on Fourth Avenue was opened. He advised me 
however to purchase a membership in the old Exchange as 
the price was comparatively low; and if I did not like the 
oil business I would not be very much money out of pocket. I 
came near buying a seat, as suggested by Riddle, but Rose- 
burg, who had it for sale, wanted five dollars more than I had 
decided to pay. Later in the day he would have sold it to me 
at my price; but then I did not want it at all. 


Today I bought five shares of stock in the new or Petro- 
leum Exchange for nine hundred dollars, and made applica- 
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tion for membership, paying the initiation fee of twenty- 
five dollars. 
April 18, 1884. 

I have now been hanging around the Exchange for two 
weeks, spending my time watching the proceedings and 
reading the newspapers. I was afraid to act, but two days 
ago Sam. Thompson came to me, and asked whether I did 
not want to do something. He said perhaps I had noticed 
the heavy selling by Watson and Beal, and in a vague way 
intimated that it was the Penn Bank Syndicate that was 
selling. I was given to understand that they had sold two 
millions of barrels, with the added insinuation that if it was 
all “long” oil, the market was bound to go down. “Let me 
sell you twenty thousand ‘short’,” Thompson continued. 


I was afraid to give the order and requested him to find 
out whether it was really “long” oil that had been sold. He 
came back and reported that he had been assured it was 
“long stuff.” I was still doubtful, but determined to run the 
risk, and told him to go ahead and sell twenty thousand 
“short” for me. After this had been done, I became bolder 
and ordered twenty thousand more to be sold, the average 
price on all my sales being 97 cents a barrel. The market 
closed a little below what I sold at, and I went home, easy in 
mind, but spent a restless night, having visions of disaster 
continually before my eyes. 

Yesterday morning I was in the Exchange bright and 
early, and gave Thompson a check for a thousand dollars as 
“margins.” This amount he was required to give Wright 
who had loaned him the oil which he had sold for me. The 
market opened weak and at eleven o’clock I concluded to 
begin “covering.” Thompson “covered” me at an average 
price of 95 cents a barrel. Then my joy knew no bounds. 
I concluded to take a half holiday. On the way home I fig- 
ured out my profit which amounted to eight hundred dol- 
lars, less broker’s commission. I spent the afternoon read- 
ing and writing and thinking over my good fortune. I want 
to make twenty or thirty thousand dollars, then I will give 
it up. I have promised father to give him enough money to 
visit Europe as soon as I have made my pile. 
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April 22, 1884. 

Yesterday morning the new Petroleum Exchange was 
opened for business with imposing ceremonies. I was on 
hand, behind the railing where the brokers stay, and must 
confess felt a little out of place. The room was thronged 
with visitors, among whom were a number of prominent 
citizens, several of whom delivered addresses, the burden of 
which was admiration of the “Petroleum Palace,” very lit- 
tle being said about the business to be conducted in it. Be- 
fore the speeches were made the Rev. Samuel Maxwell, 
rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, offered a prayer. A 
wicked friend commented on the prayer as follows: “When 
it was reported in the infernal regions that the Petroleum 
Exchange had been opened with prayer, all hell laughed 
so loud and long, that the sound of the laughter drowned 
the crackling of the flames.” 

My friend, old Mr. N.—, was among the visitors, and I 
went over and spoke to him, asking him the stereotyped 
question, “Don’t you think it is a magnificent building?” 
This seemed to provoke him. While he spoke kindly enough 
to me, he was very bitter against the oil business. “Yes,” 
said he, looking at the gilded walls and ceiling, “a gambling 
hell, and a bad place for a young man to be in. He will be 
ruined among these gamblers. The whole business should 
be suppressed by law. I am surprised that such a respect- 
able man as Captain Batchelor would serve as President.” 

I suppose I blushed as I looked down with the mortifica- 
tion which I felt, while this harangue was going on, for I 
value Mr. N.—’s good opinion. 

April 30, 1884. 

While waiting until my new business cards are printed, 
I concluded to do a little speculating on my own account, and 
directed Sam. Thompson to sell twenty thousand barrels 
“short” at 9334. He told me I had better buy twenty thou- 
sand instead of selling. 

May 1, 1884. 

I spent a miserable day. Oil closed at 97. As the oil 
market now stands my loss amounts to six hundred and 
fifty dollars. I gave Thompson my check for that amount. 
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The Fishers had their customers cover their “shorts” to- 
day. Everybody is “bullish.” It is said the Standard is un- 
der the market. 
May 3, 1884. 

Two more days of mental anguish and nights of fever- 
ish slumber. I gave another check for six hundred and fifty 
dollars, the amount it now takes to make good the “mar- 
gins” on my “shorts.” 

May 5, 1884. 

My poor bank account was drawn on for four hundred 
dollars more to-day. Where will the market stop? The 
whole talk is, “She’s booming, isn’t she? She’ll go to a dol- 
lar and a quarter sure this time. You had better ‘cover’ 
your ‘shorts.’” I felt like “covering,” but on consulting my 
friend T.—, I concluded to wait. If I get out without loss 
this time I will never speculate in oil again. 

Last evening I called on the girls, whom I had 
not seen for some time, and they asked me what business I 
was engaged in. I told them I was a member of the Petrole- 
um Exchange. They appeared to be shocked, but quickly re- 
covering said, “Of course you do not speculate yourself, do 
you?” I confessed that I did, when they asked, “Isn’t it 
gambling? The ministers are all opposed to it. We always 
thought it was wrong, but of course we do not know any- 
thing about it.” 


We are again hearing of the persons who made money 
on this “boom.” These stories remind me of something I 
saw to-day. P— S— made about one hundred and fifty 
dollars in a few minutes by buying oil and selling it 
again. Immediately he rushed into the lobby and told an 
acquaintance about his profit. At this time Mr. S— was 
also “short,”’ and was losing five times as much as he had 
just made; this information, however, he did not impart to 
his friend. 





The losses of the “bears” are not made public. The 
greedy “lambs” who go in on the “booms” and are always 
fleeced, would not come in so freely if the losses were placed 
prominently before them. It seems to me that the news- 
papers play into the hands of the manipulators. When oil is 
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“cornered” they say the fields are playing out, that stocks 
are declining, or give other plausible reasons for the advance 
in the price. 


May 6, 1884. 


For the first time in over a week I am breathing easily. 
The “bulls” were as confident as ever this morning. Some 
of them had the same pictured representation of a bull 
on their hats or coat lapels, as on the other mornings; but 
it was not long until many faces became pale, and many 
voices were hushed. Financial affairs in New York have been 
looking badly for several weeks, and to-day the impending 
disaster culminated. The first setback for the “bulls” hap- 
pened just after the opening. Ben. Vandergrift was “bull- 
ing’’—bidding for fifty thousand barrel blocks, when he did 
not want any. He opened his eyes pretty wide when Arter 
of Beggs & Co., let him have fifty thousand. Prices dragged 
along until about eleven o’clock when the cyclone struck the 
market. Watson was sitting in the smoking gallery over- 
looking the “bull ring,” and bidding in a joking tone for 
fifty thousand barrels. No sooner did he utter the words 
than Arter quietly said, “You’ve got it.” Watson now be- 
came excited and standing up leaned over the railing, and 
with the evident intention of holding the market, yelled, 
“A hundred?” Arter said, “Yes.” Watson again, “A hun- 
dred and fifty?” Another, “Yes.” Watson again, “Two hun- 
dred?” Still another, “Yes.” 

At this moment Watson received a telegram and hur- 
riedly climbing down the winding stair, flew to the “ring,” 
and commenced unloading in twenty-five, fifty, and one hun- 
dred thousand barrel lots. This was kept up with short in- 
tervals all the rest of the day, until he must have sold at 
least two millions of barrels. Prices went down on nearly 
every sale. The report spread through the Exchange about 
the failure of the New York banking firm of Grant and 
Ward, and the Marine National Bank of that city. The 
lobby soon filled up, many of the visitors being business 
men who came to see the excitement. 

Although many a man’s fortune was lost, I feel happy, 
as the market is going the way I want it to. In this business 
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the old adage is very appropriate, “One man’s loss is another 
man’s gain.” 
May 13, 1884. 

To-day I “covered” the last five thousand barrels of my 
“shorts” at 9334, which leaves my net profit eighty-two 
dollars and fifty cents, instead of a loss of seventeen hun- 
dred dollars, which would have been the case had I “cov- 
ered” a week ago. This afternoon I was at McKeesport at- 
tending the funeral of an old school teacher of mine, and 
although depressed at my friend’s death, I could scarcely 
refrain from thinking how fortunate I was in getting out 
of my trouble. 


May 14, 1884. 

Another day of intense excitement. When it was an- 
nounced that the Metropolitan National Bank of New York 
had failed, prices dropped ten cents in a short time, going 
down in jumps. Brokers were running to and from the rail- 
ing consulting their principals in the lobby. The gate-keeper 
was hoarse with the constant shouting of brokers’ names. 
The lobby kept white-faced silence as they saw the accumu- 
lations of years being swept away in the maelstrom of 
speculation. “Margins” were soon exhausted with many; 
and a large amount of “long” oil was consequently dumped 
on the market at ruinous prices. The news from the East 
was bad enough, but rumor painted it in still darker colors. 
The six or seven failures were exaggerated into a dozen or 
fifteen. The excitement of the panic in Wall Street seemed 
to be reflected in every face here. 

There have been quite a number of young bloods hang- 
ing about the railing lately, as it is considered fashionable 
to speculate. They are looking pale and disheartened. i am 
now a disinterested spectator being neither “long” nor 
“short,” hence can view the market without feelings of 
either joy or sorrow. 

May 19, 1884. 

I am now a full fledged “Broker in Petroleum.” I re- 
ceived my business cards from the printer a few days ago. 
I spent a good deal of time on the statistics which are print- 
ed on the back of the cards. I collected the figures on pro- 
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duction, consumption, amount added to stocks, amount 
drawn from stocks, accumulations, and highest and lowest 
average prices for the years beginning with 1867 and end- 
ing with 1883. I want something which is unique, something 
which will prove valuable, although I am not fool enough to 
imagine that the information on the cards will serve as an 
index to speculate by. In small type my cards have print- 
ed on them, “Petroleum bought and sold on margins and for 
cash, strictly on commission,” and under this are the words: 
“Refer by permission to”—here are inserted the names of 
several persons who have allowed me to use their names as 
references. I had a thousand cards printed. My plans are 
vague but extensive. In a few days I will mail about half of 
the cards to the banks, and insurance companies in the city 
and country towns where there are people who speculate. 
My plans have somewhat the appearance of an air castle. 
I intend after a while to add stocks and grain to my busi- 
ness; and in the end establish a private banking house, and 
perhaps eventually,—who knows—remove to New York and 
live among the other financial kings. 

I am ready for business when the oldest brokers on the 
floor wish they were out of it; when banks are toppling and 
credit is gone. People tell me it is a poor time to engage in 
this precarious business, but I will try it. 


I am determined to be a conscientious broker; I will 
never tempt any one into oil speculation. I know it would 
be leading them intc danger. I have discouraged several of 
my friends from touching oil. I will try to get persons who 
are speculating to deal with me, but I never intend to advise 
customers what to do; they can guess as well as I, and they 
are just as likely to make money without my advice as with 
it. Many brokers are always telling their customers what 
to do. At one time they say oil must come down; to look at 
the forty millions of barrels above ground. A few days later 
they change their tune and declare, “She’s bound to go up, 
the old wells are all giving out, and there is no new field in 
view.” They even quote the opinion of geologists, who they 
claim have already defined the oil belt. I believe most of these 
brokers are honest in their opinions, but still they sadly mis- 
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lead their customers. I want to see whether I cannot make 
brokerage an honest calling. 

This morning I executed my first orders. Mr. A.—, a 
retired manufacturer who lives near us, and who says he is 
speculating to make a little spending money and for amuse- 
ment, gave me an order to buy five thousand barrels at 7434. 
An acquaintance of his, a Mr. H.—, a lumberman from West 
Virginia, who had dropped in to see the excitement, and was 
seduced thereby and by what Mr. A.— had done, gave me 
an order for five thousand barrels at 7414. He had no money 
with him, but was so anxious to get oil that he asked me if 
I would accept as “margins,” a note which he had received 
from a Pittsburgh firm in payment for lumber. He prom- 
ised to send me a draft for five hundred dollars as soon as 
he arrived at his home. Knowing that the parties who made 
the note were responsible, I accepted it. Mr. H.— was much 
excited, and as prices were descending urged me to hurry 
and buy the oil; apparently he was afraid it would go up 
again before he could get any. I confess that I blushed as I 
went to the “bull ring” and executed these orders. Dr. U—, 
who is a constant visitor in the Exchange, remarked to me 
that I was too timid to be an oil broker. 

The market was panicky all day, going into the upper 
sixties. Notwithstanding that my two customers are los- 
ing, I am happy, having made twenty-five dollars in com- 
missions. I confess to boasting to several of my friends of 
the amount of money I made out of my first day’s brokerage 


business. May 20, 1884. 

Oil was again panicky, and Mr. A— had me sell his oil 
at 691%, which nets him a loss of two hundred and forty 
dollars and fifty cents. 

John B—, a friend of mine, gave me two hundred dol- 
lars as “margins” for oil, and asked me to buy one thousand 
barrels for him. I advised him against doing anything at 
present. 


May 21, 1884. 

I was dumbfounded this afternoon when informed that 
the Penn Bank had suspended payments. I had heard vague 
whisperings about it around the “ring,” but nobody could 
give any definite information. I thought it was only a ma- 
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licious lie promulgated by members of the Exchange who 
are supposed to be antagonistic to the Penn Bank crowd. 
Suddenly I saw Beal, who with Watson is alleged to repre- 
sent the Penn Bank in the Exchange, pale faced and ex- 
cited, with one hand clutched in his hair, selling huge blocks 
of oil at whatever price he could obtain. When told by per- 
sons who had been at the bank, and found the doors closed, 
and a notice of suspension posted outside, I was dazed. I 
was shocked to think that an institution of which I had 
thought so highly, should prove to be so weak; and besides 
two good friends of mine have large sums of money on de- 
posit there. I intended to remove my own account to the 
Penn Bank in a few days; it was a close shave for me. 

This evening I was told that Beal was selling “short” 
on the knowledge of the bank’s failure and had no oil at all. 
If Riddle, the president of the bank, gave him the orders to 
sell, it looks to me like the most cold-blooded scheme imagin- 
able. It is worse than making money by bringing about the 
death of your own father or mother. I am disgusted with the 
entire business, and shall take the earliest opportunity of 
getting out of it. Public sentiment will now be so aroused 
that all oil brokers and speculators will be frowned upon 
more than ever. June 12, 1884. 

I sent Mr. H.— a draft for sixty-three dollars and 
eighty cents, all that remained of his five hundred dollars 
“margins.” I have no doubt he will curse the day when he 
put his foot in the Oil Exchange, and perhaps curse me, al- 
though I am perfectly guiltless. On the second of this 
month I turned over Mr. H.—’s oil to C. S. Leslie, a broker, 
and he sold Mr. H— out yesteday, as the “margins” were 
all gone except the above amount. 

My two first and only customers have both fared badly 
with me, and I have solemnly resolved to do no more broker- 
age business. If the fools want to gamble, they can do it 
through some one else. 

I gave John B— a check for his two hundred dollars 
ten days ago. I met Mr. N— to-day and he asked me about 
oil. I told him I had just closed my oil business and intended 
to quit the Exchange altogether. He said he thought that 
was right, as it was no business for me. 

(To be continued) 
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Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Historical Association. 


The Ohio Valley Historical Association held its elev- 
enth annual meeting in Pittsburgh in the building of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, Bigelow Boule- 
vard and Parkman avenue, Friday and Saturday, November 
30 and December 1, 1917. 

The Association was formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting the study of the history of the Ohio Valley and pre- 
serving the records thereof. It embraces a considerable 
number of persons interested in these matters in the States 
of Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, including many professors and teach- 
ers in educational institutions, as well as men and women 
prominent in other walks of life. 

Justice has not been done in the general histories of 
the country to the important part played by the Ohio Valley 
and particularly the portion in and near Pittsburgh in the 
founding and development of the Nation and it is to remedy 
this that the Association is pledged. Every intelligent and 
patriotic citizen of the Valley should therefore be interested 
in its work and be willing to help it. Each year the Associ- 
ation’s proceedings, including the interesting historical pap- 
ers read, are published and furnished free to its members, 
who pay one dollar a year dues, there being no initiation fee. 
All persons interested are invited to become members. This 
association met in Pittsburgh in October, 1911, at the time 
of the celebration of the centennial of steamboat navigation 
on the western rivers, which was suggested by it. 

The officers for 1916-17, under whose auspices the 
meeting was held in Pittsburgh, were: President, Burd S. 
Patterson, Secretary of Historical Society of Western Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Vice Presidents, Prof. James R. 
Robertson, Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Prof. Wilbur H. Sei- 
bert, Ohio State University, Columbus; Ex-Governor Wil- 
liam A. MacCorkle, Charleston, W. Va.; Prof. Frank P. 
Goodwin, Cincinnati, O.; Corresponding Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Prof. Christopher B. Coleman, Butler College, Indian- 
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apolis, Ind.; Recording Secretary and Curator, Prof. Eliza- 
beth Crowther, Western College for Women, Oxford, O. 

Executive Committee, the officers of the Association, 
also the former Presidents: Hon. E. O. Randall, Columbus, 
O.; Hon. Charles T. Greve, Cincinnati, O.; Prof. I. J. Cox, 
Cincinnati, O.; Prof. A. B. Hulbert, Marietta, O.; Harry B. 
Mackoy, Esq., Covington, Ky.; Prof. J. E. Bradford, Miami 
University, Oxford, O.; Prof. J. M. Callahan, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown; Prof. H. W. Elson, Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa.; Prof. Harlow Lindley, Earlham College, 
Richmond, Ind.; and the following elected by the Associa- 
tion; Dr. H. S. Green, Charleston, W. Va.; Dr. H. J. Web- 
ster, University of Pittsburgh; Hon. Samuel M. Wilson, 
Lexington, Ky.; Prof. Mary G. Young, Oxford, O. 

The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania ap- 
pointed the following committee to assist in the entertain- 
ment of the visiting members of the Association: William 
H. Stevenson, Omar S. Decker, John E. Potter, Dr. William 
J. Holland, Dr. Samuel B. McCormick, Rev. P. A. McDer- 
mott, W. S. Linderman, Mrs. Samuel A. Ammon, Miss Belle 
S. McMillen, Miss Bess Harnish, Miss Della McMeans, Miss 
Emma Dare Poole, T. M. Walker, Benjamin Thaw, D. P. 
Black, George B. Moore, Thomas J. Hawkins, Edward E. 
Eggers, Charles W. Dahlinger, Thomas Stephen Brown, 
A. H. Lappe, John Dewar and John P. Cowan. 

Owing to war conditions and other matters preventing 
the attendance of persons who had agreed to read papers 
or speak, a number of alterations had to be made in the 
program which was carried out very successfully as follows: 

Friday, November 30, 10:30 A. M. Historical Society 
Building—A paper was read by Miss Mary Meek Atkeson, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, on “Writers of 
West Virginia,” which showed much valuable research. 
Paper, Dr. Christopher B. Coleman, Butler College, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: “The Ohio Valley in the Preliminaries of the 
War of 1812.” In the absence of Dr. Coleman his interesting 
paper was read by the President. 

At 12:30 P. M., luncheon at the H. J. Heinz Company’s 
establishment was tendered by the company. Prof. J. E. 
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Bradford, of Miami University, Oxford, O., presided. A 
paper by Dr. Homer C. Hockett, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, “The Significance of the Settlement of the Ohio 
Valley,” elicited much favorable comment. 

Following an inspection of the H. J. Heinz Company 
plant, the visitors were taken to the Block House of Fort 
Pitt. 

At 8:15 P. M. there was a large gathering at the His- 
torical Society’s building, presided over by Dr. H. W. EI- 
son of Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. A valuable paper was 
read by Prof. Elizabeth Crowther, Western College for Wo- 
men, Oxford, O., on “The Work of the Ohio Valley Histori- 
cal Association in the Present Crisis.”” Dr. Wilbur H. Seibert, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, read a very instructive 
paper on “The Loyalists or Tories of Pennsylvania.” A 
paper by Dr. St. George L. Sioussat, President Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, Brown University, Providence, 
R. 1, was an illuminated exposition of the “Early Land 
Systems in the Ohio Valley.” A paper by Col. Henry W. 
Shoemaker, New York, President Altoona (Pa.) Tribune 
Company, was entitled “Western Pennsylvania Indian Folk 
Lore.” In the unavoidable absence of Col. Shoemaker, his 
most excellent paper was read by the President. 

Saturday, December 1, 10:30 A. M. Business meeting 
at the Historical Society building. Officers reports were 
made and approved. The annual election resulted in the 
choice of Dr. James R. Robertson, Berea College, Ky., as 
President and the following Vice Presidents: Prof. Wilbur 
H. Seibert, Ohio State University, Ex-Gov. William A. Mac- 
Corkle, Charleston, W. Va.; Prof. Homer C. Hockett, Ohio 
State University; William H. Stevenson, President of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. All 
the other officers and executive committee members were 
re-elected. 

At 12:15 there was a luncheon at the William Penn 
Hotel under the auspices of the Pittsburgh Commercial Club, 


presided over by Ira C. Harper, President of the club. Dr. 
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William J. Holland, Director of the Pittsburgh Carnegie 
Museum, acted as toastmaster, and read a couple of inter- 
esting old letters. Prof. J. M. Callahan of West Virginia 
read a very interesting paper on “Illustrations of the Value 
of Local History in the Study of National History.” Gov. 
John J. Cornwell, of West Virginia, and W. M. Foulke of 
Charleston, State Archivist, of West Virginia, made enter- 
taining talks. 

In the afternoon a number of the visitors inspected the 
Carnegie Institute. 

At 6:30 P. M. a banquet was held at the Hotel Schenley, 
presided over by Burd S. Patterson, President of the Asso- 
ciation. William H. Stevenson, President of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania, acted as toastmaster. The 
retiring President, Mr. Patterson, read a paper on “The 
Ohio Valley’s Proper Place in History.” Dr. James R. Rob- 
ertson, the President-elect, read a thoughtful and compre- 
hensive paper on “The Last Decade in the Ohio Valley.” 
Gov. John J. Cornwell, of West Virginia, made an eloquent 
and most interesting address on the relations between Pitts- 
burgh and West Virginia and the interest this section had 
in the triumph of the Allies in the present great war. He 
declared that if Germany is now permitted to make peace 
terms she would retain the great iron mines and furnaces 
of France and Belgium and with theirs and her own coal re- 
sources she would dominate the manufacturing world to the 
disadvantage of Pittsburgh and the whole Ohio Valley. In- 
teresting and entertaining talks were also made by Wilson 
M. Foulk, State Archivist of West Virginia; Prof. St. George 
L. Sioussat; Prof. Homer C. Hockett, and Dr. Samuel B. 
McCormick, Chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh. The 
evening’s program was the most interesting of the kind ever 
presented in Pittsburgh. The whole meeting was in fact 
characterized by the excellency of the various papers read 
and the speeches made. They will be in due time printed in 
the annual report of the Association. 

Some of the points made in President Patterson’s paper 
were the following: 

That the New England and other Eastern Historians 
had failed to do anything like justice to the part played by 
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the Ohio Valley and its people in the founding and upbuild- 
ing of the Nation. He then recited many events of the first 
importance which had happened in the valley or been per- 
formed by its people. He claimed but for these the Nation 
might to-day be confined within the region between the Al- 
leghanies and the Atlantic and the British and other flags 
be flying over the rest of the present United States. He 
showed that eleven Presidents came trom the Ohio Valley or 
did their most important work there and that Washington 
learned war and diplomacy in the valley. He said that when 
the valley’s own historians wrote its history those of the 
East would get a severe shock. In conclusion he said: 
“Great as has been and is the Ohio Valley, much greater 
things are in store for it. The Ohio River has been called 
the Rhine o: America, but when our river comes into its 
own the German stream will fade into insignificance beside 
it. For when the Ohio River is properly improved all the 
way from Pittsburgh to Cairo and its great tributaries are 
also similarly improved and its waters are connected with 
those of the Great Lakes by the now assured Lake Erie and 
Ohio River canal, first projected by George Washington, 
then will this great valley prosper as never before. Its in- 
dustrial supremacy will be forever assured. Great vessels 
will depart from its ports for all parts of the world. Thou- 
sands of tourists will traverse the beautiful Ohio and make 
their voyages to the lakes and to New York harbor in one 
direction and to the Mississippi, the Gulf and the Panama 
Canal in the other. Then will the Ohio Valley and its people 
reach their true and mightiest estate and stand forever as 
the bulwark of freedom and democracy throughout the 
world. Then will Abraham Lincoln’s prophetic words that 
this nation could not endure half slave and half free with the 
aid of the mighty people of this great valiey be vroadened 
and consolidated into the even greater and forever enduring 
truth that this world cannot endure half autocratic and half 
democratic, but that everywhere throughout its whole ex- 
tent all men shall be free and equal and entitled to the peace- 
ful pursuit of life, liberty and happiness. 
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Valuable Records of Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair (1864) 
Are Rescued From Rubbish Heap. 


Documentary proof of the patriotic generosity of the 
people of Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania in providing 
for their soldiers in the 60’s is furnished in two old ledgers, 
relics of the Pittsburgh Sanitary Fair, which lately have 
come into the possession of the Historical Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania through the courtesy of Mr. Wilson A. 
Shaw, of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A. In a letter to Presi- 
dent William H. Stevenson tendering the books to the So- 
ciety, Mr. Shaw wrote: “These records of the Pittsburgh 
Sanitary Fair were among some old rubbish in my office and 
fortunately were rescued from the ‘dump.’ I think the place 
for them is in the Historical Society building.” 

The Sanitary Fair was held in the summer of 1864 and 
during the same period subscriptions were solicited through- 
out the western counties of the State for the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ fund. The response to this “Red Triangle’ cam- 
paign of more than half a century ago, according to the bal- 
ance sheet in the old cash book, was $361,516.17. The list of 
contributors contains the names of about 2,000 individuals, 
churches, societies, business firms and institutions. There 
were a few instances indicating an exception to the local 
character of the enterprise, hinted in the following entry: 

Aug. 1—Friends in Derry, Ireland ____$15 

N. Holmes was treasurer of the Sanitary Fair Fund and 
D. C. Clapp was cashier. The fair opened June 1, 1864, and 
the cash book shows that the receipts on this day were 
$14,494.23. Of the amount $15 was charged off to profit 
and loss, it being noted that this sum in counterfeit money 
turned up in the receipts. Sales in the “ladies’ bazar” on this 
day netted $4,296.10 and tickets of admission amounted to 
$5,730.66. The total receipts from the fair reached $156,- 
088.65. 
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List of Articles Presented to the Historical Society 
of Western Pennsylvania. 





October, 1916—December, 1917 





Misses Mary and Louise Dippold, October 20, 1916—Old cradle; 
spinning wheel; a swift (for carding flax); a pair of wool reeds; a 
pair of old skates; a pair of candle moulds; and a lantern that was 
used in going from Sweet-Water to Ft. MacIntosh, all belonging to 
pioneer settlers of Western Pennsylvania. 


Miss Marian Garrett, October 30, 1916—An old family adviser; a 
glass perfumery bottle; a snuff box, and a match box, all about the 
year 1765; a glass cane made in the Phillips glassworks about 70 
years ago and presented to Mr. John Garrett by Col. William Phillips; 
also an old parchment. 


Mrs. William LeRoy Shanor, November 27, 1916—-The first copy 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger, published March 25th, 1836. 


Miss Mary I. R. Semple, December 10, 1916—The minute-book of 
the Nathaniel Medford Club (which was organized in Pittsburgh in 
1864) also the minute-book of the Fortnightly Club. 


Mrs. Philip Kussart, January 30, 1917—A small picture of Albert 
Gallatin; a small picture of New Genoa, Fayette county, Pennsylva- 
nia, which was founded by Gallatin in 1797, and called Geneva for his 
native home in Switzerland; also a picture of his tomb. 


Mr. Charles A. Weber, February 27, 1917—A valuable docket be- 
longing to Squire Gazzam of Pittsburgh for the years 1802-1804. 


Mr. H. P. Dilworth, March 2, 1917—A historic cane made from a 
piece of wood taken from Lafayette Hall, birthplace of the Republi- 
can party in Pittsburgh, in 1856. 


Mr. O. S. Decker, March 21, 1917—A complete set of the fifth and 
sixth series of the Pennsylvania Archives. 


Miss Alice B. Lothrop, April 3, 1917—Two historic rings; a Con- 
federate note; two interesting letters written during the War of the 
Secession by Captain William A. Stockton of the One Hundred and 
Fortieth Regiment, First Division, Second Army Corps; and a tobacco- 
pouch that belonged to General James Longstreet. 
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Mrs. R. A. McKee, April 7, 1917—Three boxes of historical books 
belonging to the late Jacob Reel. 


Messrs. William H. and J. B. Stevenson, April 24, 1917—Minute- 
book of the Harper Zouaves (a company organized for home defense 
in May, 1861, of which Mr. George K. Stevenson was quartermaster 
sergeant and secretary). 


Judge Charles F. McKenna, April 27, 1917—A picture of the 
Bonnie Scotch booth taken at the Sanitary Fair held in Allegheny City 
in 1864 for the benefit of the United States Sanitary Commission work. 


Mrs. Sarah G. Boggs, June 29, 1917—View of the City of Pitts- 
burgh in 1817. 


Mr. T. M. Walker, June 30, 1917—The original manuscript of 


“Willie, My Brave,” by Stephen C. Foster. 


Mr. Oliver McClintock, July 6, 1917—A silver medal awarded to 
Mr. Oliver McClintock in 1882 by the Pennsylvania State Agricultural 
Society. 


Miss Mary Wilkins, September 29, 1917—By bequest of the late 
Mrs. Heppie Wilkins Hamilton an English roasting jack which was 
brought by her parents to this country from England in 1848. 


Mrs. J. G. Little, October 12, 1917—A large picture copy of the 
“Unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen United States of America.” 


Mr. George M. Lehman, October 13, 1917—A large picture of 
Washington Irving and His Literary Friends at Sunnyside. 


Mr. Burd S. Patterson, October 22, 1917—Two of Francis Jenkins 
Olcott’s latest books, “The Red Indian Fairy Book” and “Bible Stories 
to Read and Tell.” 


During September and October the Society received a number of 
historical books and pamphlets from Mr. John W. Jordan, of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania; Mr. Christopher Wren, of the Wyom- 
ing Historical Society; Mr. R. N. Davis, of the Lackawanna Institute 
of History and Science, Scranton, Pa.; Prof. W. McNeil Dixon, of the 
University of Glasgow, Scotland, and Sir Gilbert Parker, of London, 
England. 


The Society is indebted to its President, Mr. William H. Steven- 
son, for a finely mounted moose head which has been placed in an 
appropriate position in the library. 
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Notes and Queries. 


PITTSBURGH NINETY YEARS AGO.—An interesting contem- 
porary description of Pittsburgh, as it appeared about 1827-30, is con- 
tained in Davenport’s Gazetteer of North America, published in Phila- 
delphia in 1838. A rare copy of this edition of the book has been do- 
nated to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. It is in- 
teresting to note that in those days Pittsburgh was located on the 
map by designating its distance and direction from places like Balti- 
more and Lexington, Ky. In the 30’s the geographers dropped the 
“h” in spelling Pittsburgh, and used the “a” in Allegheny. The article 
in the Gazetteer follows: 


PITTSBURG, city, and cap. Alleghany co. Pa. 230 m. WNW. 
from Baltimore, 297 W. by N. from Philadelphia, 335 from Lexington, 
Ken. 1,100 from New Orleans by land and 2,000 by water, and 223 
from W. It is situated on a beautiful plain, on a bread point of 
land, where the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela forms 
the Ohio. The suburbs of Pittsburg are Alleghanytown, Northern 
Liberties, Birmingham on the south bank of the Monongahela, Law- 
renceville-East Liberty, and remainder of Pitt township. Population 
of the city proper 12,540, and of the suburbs 9,983. Total, 22,433. 
The town is compactly, and in some streets handsomely built; al- 
though the universal use of pit coal for culinary and manufacturing 
purposes has carried such quantities of fine black matter, driven off 
in the smoke into the air, and deposited it on the walls of the houses, 
and everything, that can be blackened with coal smoke, as to have 
given the town a gloomy aspect. Its position and advantages, as a 
manufacturing town, and its acknowledged healthfulness, will con- 
tinue, however, to render it a place of attraction for builders, manu- 
facturers, and capitalists. At the present time the following articles 
are manufactured on a great scale; iron-mongery of every descrip- 
tion, steam engines, and enginery, and iron work in general; cutlery 
of all descriptions; glass and paper, copper, and woolens, pottery, 
chemicals, tin, and copper ware are manufactured and exported to a 
great extent. Boat and steamboat building have been pursued here 
on a greater scale than in any other town in the western country. So 
long ago as 1814, 4,055 wagons of four and six horses, employed as 
transport wagons, passed between this piace and Philadelphia. Boats 
of the smaller kinds are continually departing down the river at all 
seasons when the waters will admit. In moderate stages of the river, 
great numbers of steam-boats arrive, and depart. Large contracts 
are continually ordered from all the towns on the waters of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, for machinery, steam-boat castings, and the various 
manufactures it produces. It (the city) is supplied with water by a 
high-pressure steam engine of 84 horse power, which raises the water 
116 feet above the Alleghany river. A million and a half gallons of 
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water can be raised in 24 hours. These works went into operation in 
1828. The churches in this city are a Baptist, Roman Catholic, Cove- 
nanters’, Seceders’, a Methodist church, German Lutheran church, 
Union church, Episcopal church, first and second Presbyterian church- 
es, Unitarian church, second Methodist church, and an African church, 
making a total of 18. The other public buildings are the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Pittsburg High School, Pittsburg Ex- 
change, Mansion House, and hotel, Lambdin’s Museum, the U. S. 
Bank, and the Pittsburg Bank. There are 11 large establishments of 
iron foundries, in which were manufactured from pigs, in 1830, 5,399 
tons. There are six rolling mills and iron works with nail factories 
attached, in which were manufactured in the same year 7,950 tons of 
pigs into blooms, and 2,805 tons into nails. There are four large cot- 
ton factories, in the largest of which are 10,000 spindles, spinning 
1,400 pounds of yarn weekly. There are two large establishments of 
glass works, and 270 other large manufacturing establishments of a 
miscellaneous character. This city has immense advantages of arti- 
ficial as well as natural water communications. The great Pennsylva- 
nia canal, over 500 miles in length, terminates here. Another canal 
is laid out to connect it with Lake Erie through Meadville; and still a 
third is proposed to the mouth of Mahoning, where it will connect with 
a branch of the Ohio and Erie canal from its summit head. 


The Rev. Horace Edwin Hayden, corresponding secretary and 
librarian of the Wyoming Valley Historical Society and genealogist 
of distinguished Virginia families, whose death occurred at Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., during the past summer, was rector of St. John’s Episco- 
pal church, West Brownsville, Pa., from 1873 to 1879. He was born 
in Catonsville, Md., in 1837, and educated in St. Timothy’s Hall Mili- 
tary College and Kenyon College. In the War of the Secession he en- 
listed in the Confederate army, serving three years in Gen. J. E. B. 
Stuart’s cavalry. He was discharged December 31, 1864, to complete 
his theological studies and re-enlisted as a chaplain. He was ordained 
a deacon in 1867 and advanced to the priesthood the following year. 
He was rector of Christ church, Point Pleasant, W. Va., from 1867 
until coming to West Brownsville. From 1879 to 1912 he was assist- 
ant in St. Stephen’s church, Wilkes-Barre, after which he was assist- 
ant emeritus. He was a member of the Order of the Cincinnati, the 
Sons of the Revolution and other patriotic societies. Active in the work 
of many of the leading historical organizations, he was an ardent 
student of history and genealogy. He was the author of “History of 
West Virginia Soldiers’ Medals,” “The Weitzel Memorial,” “Virginia 
Genealogies” and numerous books and pamphlets on historical subjects. 











